SEWANEE REVIEW. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


N the last number of this REviEw President Henry E. 
Shepherd, of Charleston, called attention to the over- 
weening part played by philology in the study of our mother 
tongue, and insisted on the necessity of placing the teach- 
ing of English literature on a better basis in all colleges 
and universities. The narrow limits within which he dis- 
cussed his important topic naturally prevented President 
Shepherd from making his article serve any further purpose 
than that of an earnest protest against a depressing feature 
of our modern systems of teaching, and a plea for reform 
along catholic and scholarly lines. He did indeed furnish 
special proofs of the truth of his allegations—although proof 
was hardly needed by those who keep themselves posted 
upon educational affairs—but he refrained from suggesting 
-any remedy or cure, save in an indirect way, for the evils he 
so forcibly described. We do not imagine that we can sup- 
plement Dr. Shepherd’s article effectively by offering to the 
public a specific remedy for the difficulties under which our 
academic system is laboring with regard to the teaching of 
English literature, but we feel sure that a remedy is needed 
and that without a full and free discussion of the case in 
point, and without constant experiments followed by impar- 
tial criticism, nothing in the way of amendment or reform 
can be expected. We have, therefore, made bold to put 
together certain ideas that we have long held on this mooted 
subject, the teaching of literature, and to present them to the 
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readers of this REVIEW, not so much for what they are worth 


in themselves as for what they may bring forth, directly or 
indirectly, in the way of comment, of elucidation, or of am- 
plification. 

In the first place, we wish to say distinctly that we have 
no quarrel with philology, fer se. We recognize the impor- 
tance of that science both for the mental training it gives 
and for the services it has rendered every branch of knowl- 
edge, including literature itself, and we should recognize its 
importance, even if it stood unrelated to ali other sciences or 
studies. We are not of those utilitarians who demand that 
every study shall be useful, and we are prepared to bid the 
philologist “‘god-speed,” no matter to what inaccessible peak 
of learning he may betake himself. The fact that he, too, 
is endeavoring to climb the hills of knowledge, makes him 
our brother, and we have no wish to hamper him in his choice 
of path or his method of climbing. But the privileges which 
we extend to the philologist we claim, as students of literature, 
for ourselves. We are willing to help him as he has helped 
us, and we believe that we can help him just as much. We 
claim, however, our right to scale our own peak, by our own 
path and our own method of climbing. We do not care to tie 
up a sound leg and to hobble along on a philological crutch, 
which is what many teachers of English would have us do, as 
Mr. Churton Collins, President Shepherd, and our own per- 
sonal observation and experience amply testify. We believe 
that the study of literature as literature has as much right to 
prosper and flourish as the study of philology as philology— 
much more right than the present wide-spread study of phi- 
lology as literature. 

Now, it is to be noted that no one openly objects to the study 
of literature as literature, provided it be pursued outside the 
colleges and universities, and that not a great many openly 
oppose its study within academic walls. Everyone admits 
that the study of literature is a desideratum in the education 
of all men, and many admit that it must be studied at college. 
But those who admit that it must be studied at college make 
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little or no effort to see that it is properly taught, for they 
afford few facilities for training teachers of pure literature, and 
they most frequently entrust literature classes to instruct- 
ors who are trained philologists. But to expect a trained 
philologist to refrain from teaching his pupils philology in 
place of literature is like expecting a duck who has hatched 
a brood of chickens to refrain from endeavoring to lead them 
into the water. And just as the duck would be aggrieved if a 
neighborly hen protested against such step-motherly pro- 
ceedings, so the philological teachers of English are aggrieved 
when we lovers of literature expostulate with them for their 
efforts to seduce literary fledglings to try the cold and un- 
known waters of their beloved philology. 

There are some, however, who argue that literature as lite- 
rature cannot be taught in our colleges and universities be- 
cause, as they think, it cannot be made the basis of rigid exam- 
inations. The late Professor Freeman was of this way of think- 
ing. ‘Wecannot examine,” he said, “in tastes and sympa- 
thies.” Towhich Mr.Churton Collins very sensibly replied 
“No, examine in the Poetics, in the Rhetoric, in Quintilian’s 
Institutes, in the De Sublimitate, in the Laocodn, and examine 
with the object of testing the results of such discipline.”! 

With regard to the important questions of how and why 
the principles of esthetic, technical, and historical criticism 
should be taught in colleges and universities, it seems to us 
that Mr. Churton Collins in the book we have just quoted 
from gives definite and satisfactory answers. It is our opin- 
ion that he proves conclusively that literature ought to be 
studied for its own sake, that it can be studied and taught 
with as much success as history and other branches of learning 
that cannot claim the title of exact sciences, and that it cannot 
be taught, except by teachers who have had a broad training 
in at least four important literatures. It seems to us, also, 
that he makes incidentally a very strong case for the reten- 
tion of the classics in the collegiate curriculum and that he 
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establishes beyond peradventure the claim of the modern 
languages to a study not limited by their commercial uses. 
But while Mr. Collins has done admirable service, we feel 
that many teachers of literature, as well as many of his 
general readers, will ask themselves whether he devotes suffi- 
cient attention to the crucial question that presents itself 
to every thoughtful teacher, ‘‘ How shall I best introduce my 
students to the body of literature?” On this point Mr. Col- 
lins leaves us somewhat in the dark. He routs the philolo- 
gists, he advances the critics under his banner, but while he 
is heading a cavalry charge, the main body of infantry are 
left behind in no very orderly array. 

It is hardly possible to believe that any fairly educated 
man can despise the advantages of a literary training or desire 
that his children should grow up into what we may denom- 
inate bookless men. Yet there are many who insist that 
a fondness for reading and the ability to guide one’s self safely 
through the mass of books that is daily accumulating can be 
picked up in after life, and that the years a youth spends at 
college should be employed upon severer studies in which 
he cannot be expected to train himself. This has always 
seemed to us to be one of the sorriest delusions that ever 
took possession of the human brain, as sorry as the cog- 
nate delusion that a knowledge of English grammar can 
be obtained from conversations with one’s parents and 
friends or from the study of Zatm grammar. Yet these 
delusions have been operant for centuries and are still ope- 
tant both within and without institutions devoted to learn- 
ing. One of the leading universities in the Southern States 
did not have a chair of English literature until after it had 
been organized about thirty years, or a chair of English in 
the widest sense until twenty-five years later. Even now in 
many colleges the study of literature is attached to that of 
history and both are entrusted to a teacher whose edncation 


‘is of the most general kind. And yet we profess to be a 


practical people, and few of us will own that we wish our 
children to be bookless men, but all the while we insist that 
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they shall get their literary proclivities pretty much as Topsy 
got her stature—they. must grow into them. We recognize 
that books are companions for man in all stages of life, and 
we recognize that our college years are the best period for 
making friends and for forming habits, yet we insist that 
this most important habit and these truest friends shall be 
wooed and won amid the bustle and hurry of business or 
professional life instead of in the cloistered calm of our a/ma 
mater. Verily this is to be practical with avengeance! Nor 
let the reader fancy that this is an exaggeration. We spent 
‘four years at a seat of learning where these delusions were 
fully developed, we came in contact with a fine body of teach- 
ers and students, we never saw hard work so insisted upon 
or so practised but we never saw less of the true spirit of 
literature, which is after all the true flower of learning, we 
never saw less of its graces and amenities. We went into 
the world and it has been our fortune to be able to trace the 
careers of many of our college mates. They have succeeded 
at the bar, in medicine, in theology, in politics, in business, but 
one could count on the fingers of two hands the number of 
those who have made names for themselves in literature, or 
who are even known to their select acquaintances as men of 
literary proclivities. Is this to be wondered at? Can you 
sow thistles and reap lilies? If, then, the habit of reading, 
if the literary spirit are acquisitions that are desired for our 
sons, let us see to it that they are made to study literature in 
college, and let us inquire how best they may be introduced 
to the body of literature. 

For this, after all, is the main point, especially in under- 
graduate work. The study of the critical masters, whether 
Aristotle and Longinus, or Sainte Beuve and Matthew Arnold, 
is important enough and is as capable of being made the sub- 
ject of rigid examination as the study of Plato, Hobbes, and 
Locke in the theory of politics. But this is more or less 
graduate or university work, and it does not take the place 


!This is almost the only valid criticism that can be made against Mr. 
Churton Collins’ excellent book which has been previously referred to. 
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of that study of the body of literature which must be in- 
sisted upon first and foremost in all literary teaching. A 
student may be made familiar with Arnold’s great essay 
on “The Study of Poetry,” he may even be rigorously exam- 
ined on it, and yet he may never have read enough of Shel- 
ley and Burns to appreciate the sound remarks that Arnold 
makes about the wholesomeness of much of their respective 
poetry. Then, too, a student may be drilled in such excel- 
lent works as Saintsbury’s “History of Elizabethan Litera- 
ture” (a treatise which has been a good deal criticised in this 
country but which will be found, if properly used, to be a satis- 
factory text-book), or Gosse’s “‘ History of Eighteenth Century 
Literature,” or, better still, he may know Stopford Brooke’s 
little ‘‘ Primer of English Literature ” almost by heart, and yet 
he may never have read a hundredth or a thousandth part of 
the authors or the works mentioned. A study of the princi- 
ples of criticism or of the history of literature that is not 
based upon more or less familiarity with the body of litera- 
ture is bound to prove, if not of little worth, at least unsat- 
isfactory and incomplete. 

In our student days the majority of college classes in lit- 
erature were set to work upon the very uninviting manual 
of Shaw, and were expected to learn something from it. They 
may have learned something, but it certainly was not Eng- 
lish literature—in many cases we suspect that they learned to 
hate English literature. There are not a few institutions to- 
day where Shaw, or a similarly constructed text-book, still 
holds its baleful sway. But many schools and colleges have 


At least it is the only criticism from an American standpoint. Much of 
the work he maps out could be thoroughly accomplished only at a great 
university—one aspiring to fill the place that the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity so admirably fills in many respects—it would be next to impossible 
to do it in our smaller colleges. But one is tempted to wish that the men 
and women in our cities who form Shakspere and Browning classes, and 
imagine that they are studying literature when they are discussing Shaks- 
pere’s chronology and other similar matters would read Mr. Collins’ vol- 
ume and get some idea of what the study of literature really is. With 
their matured minds and their facilities, library and other, they might 
then do work that would not challenge the epithet—puerile. 
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given up Shaw and have seen the necessity of introducing 
the student to the body of literature. They take queer 
means, however, to attain their new-sought end. They allot 
a certain time to the study of literature (generally too short 
by far) and then proceed to put the student through as many 
of the volumes of some one of the popular series of English 
Classics as the period of study will permit. These series of 

English Classics, of which most leading publishers issue one 
or more, each consist of a number of volumes, arranged on no 
ascertainable plan, each containing a masterpiece, or a selec- 
tion from a masterpiece, or more infrequently, a collection of 


_ masterpieces, of some famous author. To this selection some 


editor, usually a teacher of literature, furnishes an introduc- 
tion giving a brief biographical sketch of the author, an 
analysis or description of the text, and rarely a short 
critical excursus showing the relation of the writer and his 
work to the body of literature. Then follows the text of 
the piece of poetry or prose chosen for study, and then a 
collection of notes greatly out of proportion to the length 
of the work they are intended to illustrate. These notes, 
in nine cases out of ten, consist of a mass of philolog- 
ical or historical sweepings gathered from etymological 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other perfectly accessible 
works. Occasionally a classical parallel is introduced; 
sometimes a critical utterance from a recognized authority 
is quoted; more frequently, a textual emendation or sug- 
gestion is made; at intervals, a remark bearing upon ar- 
tistic form is ventured; and then comes the index and the 
advertisement of the other volumes of the series. There 
are, of course, editions of an English classic that the above 
description does not fit—e. g. Matthew Arnold’s admirable 
selection from Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets”—but we 
appeal to all who have had any experience in teaching 
literature to say whether we have not fairly described the 
average edition of an English classic used in our schools and 
colleges. 

Now, granting that such text-books are real aids in the 
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study of literature, it is plain that the teacher who makes 
exclusive use of them ought not to be surprised if his work 
at the end of one, two, or three years remains jejune and 
unsatisfactory. What has he done? He has, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded in getting his pupils to be more or less familiar with a 
play or two of Shakspere, with a few of Milton’s poems, with 
the “Adonais” of Shelley, with Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
But how much do they know of Shakspere as a whole or in 
his relations with other dramatists? how much do they know 
of Milton, Shelley, or Tennyson? how far have they been 
able to dissociate the study of literature from that of phi- 
lology or history? how far do they know how to thread the 
great body of the literature of their own tongue? and, above 
all, how far have they been made to love reading for its own 
sake, or how far have they been made to love a single one of 
the authors studied? How far, too—and this is a crucial 
point—have they been taught to distinguish between the va- 
rious categories of literature? how far can they be relied 
on to distinguish in their own minds an elegy from an idyl, 
a song from an ode, a reflective poem like Wordsworth’s 
“Michael,” from a story-poem like Chaucer’s “ Knight’s 
Tale?” 

If what we have just said be true, it follows that while 
the teachers of the generation just past made the mistake of 
teaching literary history for literature, many teachers of the 
present generation are making the equally fatal mistake of 
teaching from a distinctly non-literary stand-point a few 
authors, or rather a few selections from a few authors under 
the belief that they are teaching literature. Their method 
is better than that of their predecessors, for their students 
are at least brought in contact with a few texts belonging to 
the mass of recognized good literature—but how far this 
result differs from the end proposed is lamentably apparent. 
Such teachers are better than the lecturers who “ proceed on 
the principle that English literature began in the valleys of 
the Punjab and ended at the birth of Chaucer,” to quote Mr. 
Churton Collins’ sarcastic characterization, but they are not 
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what we ought to expect in an English or American univer- 
sity in the last decade of the nineteenth century. They are 
certainly not the teachers who can throw around their pupils 
the literary safeguards so necessary at present, or who can 
give them the literary touchstones so desiderated by Matthew 
Arnold. ‘They are not the teachers who can inculcate those 
principles of conservative taste that can alone keep a man’s 
head clear from the shifting and vague theories of art and 
culture that are so much in vogue in these fix de siécle days 
when the bizarre and new is held to have superseded the 
natural and the old, when Scott is thought to be antiquated, 
and when the masculinity of Byron is in danger of eclipse, 
because the world, awaking to the injustice of its former 
treatment of women, has determined to worship exclusively 
the feminine side of our nature in literature as well as in 
morals. 

To take a concrete example. The reading of fiction is a 
form of literary exercise that most students may, be expected 
at one period or another to follow. We have long since 
learned that novel reading need not necessarily be injurious, 
just as the Methodists have learned that a woman can wear 
jewelry without being in danger of damnation. But while 
we do not protest against novel reading, we are all aware 
how easy it is for an untrained reader to waste his time, and 
perhaps injure his morals in his favorite pursuit. It would 
seem, then, that it would be well to give a college student 
some critical principles to guide him in his reading of novels 
—something beyond a few eulogistic lectures or talks on 
great novelists like Scott and Thackeray. It would be well 
to give him some means of commenting properly on the 
late Sidney Lanier’s remarkable wish that all the copies of 
Fielding and Smollett in existence might be burned, or 
upon the equally remarkable statement with which Mr. 
Howells has recently favored the world in a little book en- 
titled “Criticism and Fiction,” (which, by the way, contains 
many truths admirably put) a statement that runs as 
follows: ‘The fatuity of the story merely as a story, is 
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something that must early impress the story-teller who does 
not live in the stone age of fiction and criticism. To spin a 
yarn for the yarn’s sake, that is an ideal worthy of a nine- 
teenth century Englishman, doting in forgetfulness of the 
English masters, and grovelling in ignorance of the Conti- 
nental masters ..... 

We repeat that it would be well that every college student 
should be trained to detect the falsity of such criticism as 
the above. He should be able to point out its lack of ur- 
banity, its approach to philistinism in its contemptuous 
brushing aside of the facts of literary history—for what 
were Homer and Chaucer and Boccaccio but story-tellers 
whose supreme art was exercised for and about the stories 
they told—who would have been astonished beyond measure 
if the object of an art which kings delighted to honor had 
been described in their hearing as a mere “fatuity.”” The 
student who had been taught by Mr. Lanier to wish that 
every copy of one of the greatest story-tellers that England 
has produced for a hundred years, the genial Smollett, might 
be burned, would, we doubt not, agree with Mr. Howells in 
his apology for that hybrid form of art, the purpose-novel 
(for the latter’s utterances lead to no other conclusion, since 
the fatuity of the story as a story arises, of course, from the 
fact that it merely gives pleasure—the only end that art can 
set itself); but a student trained in the best fiction and in 
the best criticism of fiction, would readily perceive whither 
this false canon of criticism must lead, would perceive that 
it could be used to justify the existence of “The Kreutzer 
Sonata” and that latest American monstrosity, ‘‘Calmire’’. 

But our game is not with Mr. Howells, nor, indeed, with 
the bad methods of teaching literature, so much in vogue. 
We promised to put together some of our own ideas as to the 
best method of teaching it, and we shall do so, premising 
that we are fully aware of the danger one runs in general- 
izing from one’s own experience. We are aware, also, that 
the subject is a broad one, and that we can at best hope 


‘Howells, Criticism and Fiction, pp. 118-119. 
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only to throw out a few hints that may be of service to 
others. 

When we commenced teaching English literature we began 
in the old fashioned way, using a manual of the genus best de- 
nominated Shaw, supplemented by written lectures and short 
talks and readings. Things went on well fora time. The 
students were respectful and attentive, and we experienced 
the pleasure one always gains from the opportunity to exploit 
one’s own opinions ad dttum without danger of contradic- . 
tion. We made the mistake all young teachers make of say- 
ing smart things, or rather what we thought to be smart 
things, that either shot over our students’ heads or else hit 
them in the wrong place. For instance, we applied a rather 
facetious criticism to the gentle Longfellow’s “‘ Psalm of Life,” 
a criticism of which we never heard the last, for it outraged 
certain admirers of the poet and unsettled the minds of sev- 
eral other students who were not accustomed to such unrev- 
erential criticism of great popular celebrities. So we made 
our first rule which corresponds with the burden of Mr. 
Brander Matthews’ delightful essay, ‘‘The Whole Duty of 
Critics” —not to let the negative, the unsympathetic side 
of criticism have much play in our teaching, to confine 
ourselves largely to praising instead of blaming, to point 
out faults only in order to adorn an important moral of criti- 
cism. 

But the end was not yet. At the mid-year examinations 
the sad spectacle was presented of forty-odd students, good, 
bad, and indifferent, “plucked” in English literature. Witha 
manual and written notes the temptation to “cram” had been 
irresistible, and as the questions had been purposely arranged 
to foil the crammers, the “plucking” had followed. Some 
of the best students in the class had fallen ignominiously in 
the dust with the worst, because they would persist in coupling 
George Wither’s name with works that are usually attrib- 
uted to Abraham Cowley. But their fate, though sad to 
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themselves, had a salutary effect upon their instructor who 
was forced to ask why, supposing a good student’s memory 
should fail him at a moment of excitement, there was any 
reason to make him think that Wither had not written the 
Davideis and Cowley the Mistress of Philarete, when he had 
never read a line of either author, much less of either poem, 
except perhaps a hackneyed selection or two. 

Obviously, we thought, our method must be changed. 
History and criticism will do little good in most cases unless 
the student has some acquaintance with the body of litera- 
ture; and besides one of the chief reasons for the existence 
of teachers of literature is that they should teach or induce 
their students to become lovers of literature. This last con- 
summation will never be reached by the use of Shaw man- 
uals and of written compilations of triteness and dullness, 
yclept ‘Professors’ lectures.” So we were driven to cogitate, 
and as the result of our cogitations, we changed our course. 

The period of study was extended to two academic years, 
or four terms instead of two terms as formerly. The history 
of English and American literature was divided roughly into. 
four periods—the first ending with Chaucer, the second with 
the Elizabethans, the third with Pope, and the fourth with 
Tennyson—a term being given to each period. For the first 
period notes, based largely on ten Brink, were given, with 
elaborate historical and linguistic apparatus for the study of 
Chaucer, whose Prologue to the Canterbury Tales was read in 
the class room. The results as shown by examination were 
more satisfactory, for the period covered had been reduced 
by half, and intensive work permits itself to be prepared for 
examination with less difficulty than extensive. Still we 
were not satisfied that we had brought our students any 
nearer to attaining a conception of the spirit of literature, 
although we had obviously taught them more facts about lit- 
erature. We persevered, however, neither losing nor gaining 
ground, for about two years, then we practically confessed to 
failure by making a complete change in our course. 

The period of time allotted to study was kept intact, for 
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we were convinced that what was needed was more time for 
literature in college work, not less. But instead of dividing 
the field of English and American literature into four peri- 
ods, the students themselves were divided into two groups, 
called respectively junior and senior. The juniors were told 
to provide themselves with Ward’s “English Poets” (two 
volumes a term), with Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” Min- 
to’s ‘Manual of English Prose Literature,” and Beers’ “Cen- 
tury of American Literature.” This was the basis of work. 
Each student was expected to learn the chief biographical 
data given at the head of each section of Ward and to read 
once the criticism upon the poet under consideration and the 
selections from his works. The instruction was mainly by 
question and comment, and above all by reading. Instead of 
sarcastic criticisms of the “Psalm of Life,” and kindred pieces, 
there was substituted the simple reading, often without com- 
ment, of the great lyrics and other poems adapting themselves 
tosuch treatment. Experience had taught us that sympathetic 
reading of good poetry wits its way to almost every student’s 
heart. We selected carefully such poems as appealed to sen- 
timents in which youth readily shares—love-lyrics, battle- 
songs, poems of patriotism, delicate and humorous vers de 
société. Attention was often called to the effect of artistic 
form, of melodious phrasing, of metrical experiment, but 
philology was banished and rhetoric rarely raised her head. 
History was retained, but only as a useful ally, and criticism 
when invoked was made use of in a general rather than in a 
specific way. Asa result it was found that fewer students 
were “plucked,” and that many kept their copies of Ward 
and Palgrave instead of selling them to second-hand dealers. 
Perhaps even the brightest students would have “spouted” 
dates and the common-places of criticism less readily than 
their predecessors of the year before, but it would hardly 
have happened then that we should have found out indirectly 
that the best base-ball player in the college was in the habit 
of committing Shakspere’s sonnets to memory when me was 
resting from the practice of new curves. 
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With the senior students a different plan was pursued. The 
method of study had been made extensive with the juniors, 
with the object of giving them a bird’s-eye view of our liter- 
I ature, of familiarizing them with the greatest and the great 
names in literary history (for many of the minor writers 
noticed in the text-books were omitted from consideration), 
; and of stimulating them to read for themselves. With the 
seniors on the other hand the method of work was mainly 
intensive, the experiment tending chiefly in the direction of 
} a study of about four great authors a year. History and 
ij philology and criticism were more largely called upon for aid, 
i and the student was required to do private reading along the 
lines laid down in the class room. But we were again dis- 
| satisfied for the reasons that have already been urged in this 
| paper against the methods of instruction adopted by those 
| who use the so-called English Classics Series. We groped 

about for awhile, and at last we thought that we saw light. 

: The junior work was left unchanged, but the senior work 
' : was materially altered. It was still intensive, it still relied 
upon history, philology, and esthetic criticism, but it avoided 
the mistake of studying authors and not a category of liter- 
ature. In other words what was called the group method was 
adopted. Some class or category of English literature was 
taken on which a term’s work was to be spent—for example 
: the pre-Shaksperian dramatists. Notes connecting the work 
of Marlowe and Greene and their fellows with the earlier 
miracle plays and mysteries were given, and these latter 

were traced back to their sources. Selections from them 
were read from Mr. Pollard’s excellent work on the subject 
as well as illustrative descriptive passages from the chief 
historians of English literature. Then Dr. A. W. Ward’s 
edition of Doctor Faustus and Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
was carefully studied, the plays being read in the class, 
each character being assigned to a separate student, and dis- 
cussion being promoted to bring out the student’s conception 
of the character. Marlowe’s Edward the Second was after- 
| wards read in the same way, together with lyrical selections 
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from both Marlowe and Greene. Zhe Jew of Malta was as- 
signed for private reading, and the work would have been 
continued to a careful analysis of the principles of dramatic 
construction as illustrated in certain of Shakspere’s plays, 
with which the construction of the chief pre-Shaksperian 
plays would have been compared, had not an accident 
which need not be detailed here, somewhat disarranged the 
plan. Enough has, however, been said to indicate the main 
features of what we regard as a fairly sound system of 
teaching English literature. It may be usefully summarized 
as follows :— 

Let the younger students be confined as far as possible to 
extensive work, i.e., to getting a bird’s eye view of the sub- 
ject. Let them memorize only a few important facts, and 
certain general, very general principles of criticism. Let 
them above all be brought in contact with the body of lit- 
erature—especially with poetry, and with such poetry as 
appeals particularly to youth. But here the instructor should 
be reminded that healthy youths can appreciate what is 
great and wholesome in poetry better than their elders some- 
times think. They will even appreciate, although not per- 
haps to the full, such subtle poetry as the sonnets of Shaks- 
pere. Nor will they need to have their teacher stop to ex- 
plain that Lodge’s ‘“Rosaline” is an exquisite example of 
an Elizabethan love-lyric. In other words, let the teacher 
believe in the capacity of his pupils, and chiefly let him en- 
courage them to believe in theirown capacity. Let him talk 
with them about their reading; let him refrain from smiling 
at the crudeness of their tastes and critical opinions; let him, 
above all, encourage them by his own enthusiasm to read, 
read, read. 

With senior students one can be more critical. One can 
follow the lines laid down by Mr. Collins and make such 
great treatises as the Poe#cs or, in English, such essays as 
that of Theodore Watts on Poetry (in the LZncyclopedia 
Britannica) the basis of work, or one can, as we prefer to 
do with undergraduate classes, study a category of litera- 
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ture as it has manifested itself in English. One can take, 
for example, the chief English elegies and treat them histor- 
ically and esthetically, or one can take the great odes or 
the sonnets or our single epic or a section of our drama. 

But we are brought up in face of the fact that there are 
few teachers who are trained for this work, few even who 
have the enthusiasm for it. The vogue of modern science 
and its methods has made many honest people denounce stu- 
dents of literature as di/ettant2 who cumber the ground. The 
study of literature has no accredited organ, while shells and 
frogs and fishes have, and you shall sooner see a dissector of 
frogs’ legs receiving $5,000 per annum for his services, than 
an expounder of the beauties of Shakspere receiving $1,500. 
It is well to honor the biologist, but because he is a fasci- 
nating new comer, is it well to forget our old friend, the 
teacher of literature? If we mistake not, the Greeks would 
never have countenanced such a proceeding. 

And yet we cannot help believing that the future is with 
the man of letters, rather than with the man of instruments. 
Science will go on making her achievements, but unless 
science is content to have these achievements perpetuated in 
such material though useful things as the steam engine and 
the phonograph, she must always rely upon literature to 
herald and interpret her fame to the spirit of man. For, 
after all, it is literature, and especially poetry, that has the 
first and undisputed right to enter the audience chamber of 
the human soul. Painting, sculpture, music, the whole noble 
list of the sciences, the lower but still important useful 
arts, may and must continue to appeal and minister to the 
spirit of man, but artistic prose and poetry are the servants 
—nay, are they not rather the masters?—upon which that 
spirit has relied from the beginning of Time, and on which it 
will rely till Time itself shall end. If this be the true 
position of literature, who shall affirm that the next genera- 
tion will not say to its teacher anf disciple—‘ Friend, go up 
higher?” 
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SAUL AND MACBETH. 


CAREFUL reader of the story of Saul and of Shak- 
spere’s great poetic masterpiece, Macbeth, cannot fail 
to be impressed with the conviction that the dramatist, though 
not intending to mould his play upon the Biblical record, has 
nevertheless succeeded in presenting not only a very strik- 
ing scene, but a certain thread of narrative closely resem- 
bling that contained in the biography recorded in the first 
book of Samuel. And the independent origin of the play of 
Macbeth, together with the original creation of its characters 
out of the brain of Shakspere, increases our admiration of 
the genius that could depict man, and depict him so well, by 
imitating human nature thus admirably. 

We know that there is a bare historical record from which 
the poet drew the groundwork of his play, yet we are told 
but little of the deeds and aspirations of the real Macbeth. 
It is the Macbeth of -fiction who interests us most, and who 
has become a living, breathing man of action and of blood; 
a character—the product of the Scottish hills and heather— 
silhouetted upon the background of time as boldly as that of 
Robert Bruce or William Wallace. 

It would seem, then, that a creature of fiction so strongly 
drawn may well be compared with a creature of fact equally 
rugged in outline, if for no other reason, that we may see 
wherein art has failed where it pretends to hold a mirror up 
to nature. Were it necessary to describe in one word the 
something that separates the characters of these two men 
from that of other men, dominating their lives, and casting 
its shadow over their every act, and almost every thought, 
the word that we should chose would be—/ate. And the 
grim master follows its victims to the very end. 

Both men are introduced upon the scene when mature 
in years and judgment. Both have been successful in 
battle. Saul, after his victories, is accepted by the people 
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as king at Gilgal; Macbeth has brought war to a favorable 
issue, and is saluted ‘Thane of Cawdor’’; and both of them 
have bought “golden opinions from all sorts of people.” Up 
to this time everything has gone well with them, their integ- 
rity has never been violated, their brief career has been of 
glory only. Then Saul’s first sin is committed. It would 
seem to us that this was not a very serious sin. He had been 
commanded to wait for Samuel to come and make a sacrifice 
to God, but had grown impatient when the prophet did not 
appear at the time appointed, and had made the sacrifice 
himself. The necessity for action seemed urgent to him, as 
his troops were rapidly scattering. But his sin was disobe- 
dience, and when Samuel came and saw what Saul had done 
he said:—“ Thou hast done foolishly: thou hast not kept the 
commandment of the Lord thy God, which he commanded 
thee: for now would the Lord have established thy kingdom 
upon Israel forever. But now thy kingdom shall not con- 
- tinue: the Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart, 
and the Lord hath appointed him to be a prince over his peo- 
ple, because thou hast not kept that which he commanded 
thee.” (I. Samuel, xiii. 13,14; R. V.) Thus at the very be- 
ginning of his career Saul finds that he is to be supplanted. 
He is told this again by Samuel, after a second disobedi- 
ence, and more emphatically than before. We do not know 
what answer he gave the prophet on these occasions, but 
doubtless this was a terrible humiliation to the Jewish ruler, 
for his later actions show that the iron had already entered 
into his soul. He felt that though he had the empty title of 
king, another man and another man’s children would suc- 
ceed him; and that man he very soon learned was David. 
David became to Saul what Banquo was to Macbeth—a 
being in whose virtue his genius suffered a constant rebuke, 
and a rival whose line was to succeed him on the throne. 
The witches saluted Banquo as “Lesser than Macbeth, and 
greater”; ‘‘Not so happy, yet much happier”; “Thou shalt 
get kings, though thou be none.” Both kings have felt the 
uncertainty that Shakspere has made Macbeth express so 
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well: “To pe thus, is nothing; but to be safely thus.” Their 
throne was to them but a transient show, and the natural 
human desire to be succeeded by their own offspring was 
thus at the outset completely crushed. 

It is only by the actions of Saul that we are permitted to 
guess at the inner workings of his mind. He is a bold, res- 
olute, and generally successful warrior. He is a man of 
deeds rather than words.’ The sayings of Saul are singu- 
larly few, but we know that his thoughts were often of a 
brooding nature. So much so that his attendants noticed 
that he was falling into a settled melaycholy, for, we are told, 
“an evil spirit from the Lord troubled’ him,” (I. Samuel, 
xvi. 14; R. V.), and they sought out a man who was a com- 
petent performer upon the harp, that he might play before 
the king and dissipate his gloom. ‘This suggestion seems to 
have been made partly for the purpose of pleasing Saul and 
partly to secure a remedial agent to quiet the “evil spirit” 
of melancholy. Asa remarkable coincidence young David 
is selected to do this work. -David’s playing having pleased 
the king at first, we must suppose that the latter did not yet 
realize that in this young man he was to meet his fate. But 
it was not long before the truth came upon him. The hated 
refrain, heard everywhere from house-top to cellar, must 
have struck the king’s ear only too often:— 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 

Can we not hear in our imagination to-day the wild cries 
of the women as they sing that song? A shrill voice accom- 
panied by music, suddenly cries out in the crowded street, 
“Saul hath slain his thousands!” to which the crowd in a 
drowning antiphonal chorus replies, “And David his ten 
thousands.” 

Saul was very angry when he heard this, and his conclu- 
sion was perfectly natural:—‘ They have ascribed unto David 
ten thousands; and what can he have more than the kingdom?” 


1In a marginal note this word is “terrified.” 
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Having decided that David was the person appointed to 
succeed him, Saul determines to take the former’s life, and 
makes several ineffectual attempts to do so, but is thwarted 
by the agility of David, who avoids the spear. Macbeth’s at- 
tempt upon the life of his rival is made in a different fashion. 
He conceals the deed as well as he can, and declares, even 
to the “blood-bolter’d” spirit, ‘Thou canst not say I did it: 
never shake thy gory locks at me.’’ In Banquo, Macbeth 
recognized the beauty as well as the power of virtue. The 
former had uttered no threat, nor laid himself open to suspi- 
cion of any sort; his good qualities were fully apparent to 
Macbeth who recognized and feared them, because of their 
strong contrast with his own, and he realized that the world 
also was making the same contrast. Hence his soliloqguy:— 


Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear’d. *’T is much he dares; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety. 


What better description than this could be given of the 
attitude of Saul towards David, and of the character of the 
young son of Jesse? The open and heedless attempt on the 
part of Saul to murder David, contrasted with the conceal- 
ment of Macbeth, calls up another question for consideration, 
viz.: the soundness of Saul’s intellect. With good reason it 
may be argued that Macbeth, who became king by the 
secret agency of assassination, felt compelled to continue the 
practice lest he should jeopardize his throne by suggesting by 
open murder the manner in which the kingdom had been 
acquired; but that this was not the case with the Israelitish 
monarch, who feeling that his tenure of office was uncertain, 
did not mind unbridling his anger for the sake of revenge. 
In other words, the methods‘of the deliberating Macbeth 
would naturally be supposed to differ from those of the im- 
petuous Saul. But we think there is a better reason than 
this, and that the action of Saul after the conclusion of the 
war in which Goliath of Gath was slain, can be explained 
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only on the supposition that his oft-recurring melancholy 
had developed into recurring attacks of emotional insanity. 
Assuming the cause of Saul’s condition to be a conscious- ) 
ness that God had deserted him, together with jealousy of 
the man who was to supplant him, the following description 
of this form of disease by a well-known neurologist becomes 
strikingly pertinent’:— 

A person. . . . imbibes the delusion that he has committed the unpar- 
donable sin, or that God has deserted him, and, in consequence, passes 
into a condition of settled melancholy, during which he may attempt self- 
destruction to escape from his harrowing thoughts, or commit a homicide, 
in order that the same end might be accomplished by his being hanged 
for murder. Other emotions may of course be excited into morbid activ- 
ity by derangement of the intellect. Delusional jealousy, anger, hatred, 
love, may thus urge their unfortunate victim to the perpetration of crime, 
plunge him into the depth of unhappiness from which there is no escape, 
or lift him into an ecstacy of bliss far exceeding that derivable from the 
realization of his wishes. 

In the first description of Saul’s malady the effect of the} 
evil spirit from the Lord was that it ‘roubled, or terrified 
him, but when David played upon the harp “Saul was re- 
freshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” 
But after the episode of the song of the women when the 
evil spirit came upon him again the description is stronger 
—it “came mightily upon Saul, and he prophesied in the 
midst of the house.” ‘The word translated “prophesied” is 
understood to mean also raved. In other words Saul be- 
came very much excited, he was beside himself, and in a fit 
of jealousy and anger was guilty of an attempt at homicide. 
His recurrent attacks of homicidal mania continued through 
life, probably always preceded by fits of melancholy, and 
there is no reason to think that he ever recovered from them. 

Here the parallel between Saul and Macbeth apparently 
weakens, for Macbeth was never in a condition of mind in 
which he was not responsible for his actions, as Saul was on 
certain occasions; although the poet has represented him as 


1A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System. By William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D. 
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subject to delusions due to an over-wrought brain, as is evi- 
denced in the visions of the dagger and the ghost of Ban- 
quo. But viewing the play as a whole we find that Shak- 
spere has drawn from his premises a conclusion quite as nat- 
ural and logical as that which came about in the life of Saul. 
In the drama of Macbeth the study of the effect of crime 
upon the human soul includes two persons instead of one. 
Lady Macbeth was in bloody partnership with her husband, 
for she had incited him to the murder of Duncan. It is she 
who makes ready the daggers for the murderous act, after 
drugging the servants of the king with wine. More crafty 
and more subtle than Macbeth, she is capable of devising 
schemes that his blunter nature could never have conceived, 
and it is physical rather than moral timidity that makes her 
recoil at the act—a timidity due to her feminine inexperi- 
ence in deeds of blood. ‘Had he not resembled my father 
as he slept, I had done ’t”’ is the excuse she gives to herself, 
and doubtless she had no stronger one, for, the deed once 
done, we find her ready to wash her hands in blood and 
smear it on the faces of the drunken grooms. 

It is interesting to note the effect of this murder upon hus- 
band and wife, united by so many indissoluble ties. They 
are equally guilty, and remorse comes to both of them; but 
the man is able to set it in the background temporarily and 
seek distraction in an active career. The life of a soldier 
had inured him to sights of blood, and there was no recoiling 
at the performance of the deed once he had made up his 
_ mind that it was desirable. It is the moral act that weighs 
upon his conscience, the thought of the murder he has done. 
He is visited by no vision of innocent Duncan whom he has 
brutally murdered with his own hands, but by the spirit of 
Banquo, whose corpse he has never seen or touched, but 
who has figured so often in his thoughts. Not so with 
Lady Macbeth: her more impressionable nature recoils at 
the remembrance of the d/00d she has shed. Not permitted 
to share the active life of her husband, she broods alone 
upon the events of that awful night when their unstrung 
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nerves were so sensitive to impression as to be disturbed by 
the owl’s shriek and the cricket’s cry; and in her remorse at 
the commission of the crime of murder her mind breaks 
down. It is the image upon her retina rather than that upon 
her conscience, if we may be pardoned the expression, that 
she recalls in her dismal retrospect. She sounds the key- 
note of her own character when she says: “The attempt and 
not the deed confounds us.” It must also be remembered 
that much of her boldness on this occasion was “false cour- 
age,” for on her own confession she acted under the influ- 
ence of the wine she had taken, probably for that purpose. 
Her memory, loosed from its moorings, carries with it the 
recollection of the sight that had been impressed most 
strongly there, and every sentence but one that she utters in 
her sleep-walking directly refers to the stain of blood. 
Apparently the disease of Lady Macbeth was the same as 

that of Saul—a melancholy based on the recollection of a 
crime. Her husband recognized this in his appeal to her 
physician:— 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 


Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


Here is a distinct recognition of the esheiiiiahies together 
with its cause, ‘“‘a rooted sorrow.’”’ The delusions that ac- 
company her melancholic mania are described by the doctor 
when he says: “she is troubled with thick-coming fancies.” 
Before continuing let us sum up the points we have made. » 

We have seen that the motive of jealousy has figured strik- 
ingly in the characters of the two kings, inciting both of 

them to murder; that Saul, because of this feeling, and from 

a consciousness of having disobeyed God, lapses into homi- 
cidal mania. On the other hand Macbeth and his wife, 
his “partner of greatness,” experience the same feeling of 
jealousy and the same consciousness of a sin of which they 
are equally guilty. Here the artist and the student of 
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human nature has an oppottunity to show his knowledge 
and skill, and when he chooses that it shall be Lady Mac- 
beth whose mind shall be diseased, he takes the more 
wicked character but the more impressionable mind and 
weaker body of the two. 

We have seen in the quotation from Dr. Hammond’s 
work that suicide is a common mode of death among per- 
sons suffering from the form of melancholy which we have 
been considering, and we find that in the case of Saul there 
was no exception to the rule; for when he had lost the bat- 
tle on the hills of Gilboa, and seen his three sons fall at his 
side he put an end to his life by stabbing himself with his 
sword. Such a termination to the career of Saul was to be 
expected, and it would not have been unnatural had it oc- 
curred at a period of time nearer to his first realization of 
the loss of his kingdom. 

This final dénouement in real life naturally suggests to us 
to look back to the drama and see what becomes of her 
whom we have claimed to be a subject of the same mental 
disease. Turning over the pages we find Macbeth in his 
castle preparing to sustain a siege. The cry of women is 
heard within, and some one a moment later tells him that 
the queen is dead. Macbeth is plunged into deep thought, 
and moralizes in that wonderful way that no other character 
outside of Shakspere and the Bible has ever moralized. He 
concludes with these words:— 

Life’s but a walking shadow: a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 
Here he is interrupted by a messenger, and the subject is 
changed. It would seem that the poet had done full justice 
to the part he had created. The queen had figured already 
to us as an ill woman, her physician had declared her mal- 
ady beyond his skill, and we could have contented ourselves 
with a knowledge of her death without knowing how she 
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died, but Shakspere felt that there was something yet in- 
complete, a flaw disturbing the smoothness of the mirror, 
and this he took occasion to obliterate in the very last pas- 
sage of the play, thereby showing a marvelous knowledge of 
the disease he was depicting—a knowledge extending even 
to details, for we are told that Lady Macbeth had committed 
suicide. 

We must now consider another feature of our parallel. 
The resemblance of the scenes of Saul and the Witch of En- 
dor, and Macbeth in the cave of the Weird Sisters, because 
of the dramatic nature of the situations, is quite striking, 
and cannot fail to be noted by every reader of the two narra- 
tives. But this resemblance becomes more marked when we 
consider that these two men, after a career of guilt, finally 
attained a mental and mora! condition not knowing what to 
do. In their onward career they were suddenly brought toa 
stop. Their barques floated becalmed in mid-ocean, and 
their compasses had been lost. It was useless to pray to 
Jehovah whom they had disobeyed at every turn. Macbeth 
had given up even the semblance of prayer, for when the 
drunken groom cried ‘God bless us,’ he could not say 
“Amen”—the word stuck in his throat. So Saul com- 
plained that God had deserted him, and answered him 
“neither by prophets nor by dreams.” ‘They both had a con- 
sciousness of being God-forsaken. Witchcraft was the only 
other form of the supernatural with which they were ac- 
quainted, and to that they appealed. 


Macbeth was boldly defiant as he conjured the witches to ) 


answer his questions; but the nervous, melancholy Saul, 


trembling at the thought of the Philistine tents pitched in © 


Gilboa, was almost supplicating in his request that Samuel’s — 
spirit be summoned. In both instances the supernatural | 
power told the truth, but in that of Macbeth it was a truth 
intended to mislead, and equivalent to a lie. It was only at 
the last that he discovered that he was deceived, but he con- 
tinued the fight until he was slain, cursing the man who 
should first cry “Hold, enough!” But Saul’s death had been 
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predicted to occur on the morrow, and though he heard it 
from an apparition summoned by a witch, (which apparition 
his eyes never beheld) he believed that his doom was sealed. 
Macbeth, in such a situation, hard-pressed by the enemy, 
would have defied his fate, and have taken in the battle a 
fighting chance to escape; but Saul had lost all buoyancy of 
spirit, and was determined to give truth to the prediction by 
putting an end to his life. The Fates were against him. 
H. W. B. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


with the conviction that the status of higher educa- 
tion in the South is a subject of great moment and one de- 
manding most earnest consideration. Reverses of fortune, 
decay of material wealth, political transformation, social dis- 
integration—all these causes, with their effects upon our edu- 
cational system, have been accentuated and emphasized until 
their very suggestion is a burden and a weariness. The 
change of attitude—the difference in point of view in reference 
to higher education—has become, as an inevitable correla- 
tive, a trite and over-worn theme, stale and unprofitable. It 
is not the aim of the present paper to trace origins or investi- 
gate causes. We accept them as generally understood, and 
their influence for good or for evil as universally admitted. 
Our purpose is to deal with the inner phases, the internal 
economy of our collegiate and university life—not, except in- 
cidentally or by way of illustration, with those external forces 
that have moulded its form and character. 

Let us first direct attention to the insatiable lust of mere 
numerical strength, which is the bane of our higher institu- 
tions, South, as well as North. It is merely one phase of the 
American apotheosis of material power, one development of 
the American worship of mammon. Ignoble and degrading 
competition is often the logical outcome of this unscholarly 
and unworthy ideal. We can point to institutions in the 
Southern States, some of them marked by an overweening 
pretentiousness and assertiveness, which, in their wild desire 
to magnify, not their calling, but their physical momentum, 
have descended to the plant of academic scavengers for the 
tegion of country in which they exist, and have gathered 
up with genuine carniverous instincts the discarded ele- 
ments, the base material, that has been thrown out by sister 
institutions in the same territory—institutions struggling 


N O reflecting or discerning mind can fail to be impressed 
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against adverse environments, but inspired by a purer and 
more beneficent purpose. In colleges of the character to 
which we have referred, it is not unprecedented or even unus- 
ual for pupils to be advanced, e. g. from the Freshman class 
of a neighboring college into the Junior class of the institu- 
tion that receives them. Flagrant as the practice is, sub- 
versive as it is of delicacy or academic comity, numerous 
illustrations, with exact specifications, could be cited in a 
moment. However deserving of censure or condemnation 
this form of procedure may be, it is at least natural, for 
where the “carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” 

The average intellect recognizes no criterion of efficiency, 
or at least of development, save one that addresses itself to 
‘the sensuous and the material instinct. The college that 
presents an array of five hundred students, with perhaps 
fifty per cent. of the imposing exhibit upon the plane of the 
grammar or preparatory stage, is, by necessary consequence, 
superior to one whose students do not exceed a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty in number. Quality of instruction, con- 
formity to the modern spirit, purity of aim, all these are reck- 
oned as the small dust of the balance when brought to bear 
against the charm and magic of numerical force. Strong 
men have bowed themselves before the image of this aca- 
demic Baal, so that the chief end of the typical American col- 
lege is not to stimulate broad, accurate, and spiritualizing 
scholarship, but to amass the largest number of crude and 
undigested Freshmen, and send before their time “into this 
breathing world, scarce half made up,” the greatest propor- 
tion of unfledged graduates. These criticisms hold good 
with peculiar force of such institutions as are subject to the 
caprices of state legislatures and exist by the precarious 
tenure of annual appropriations. The normal legislative 
‘mind regards it as in the nature of a covenanted obligation to 
consign to dust all the forms and agencies of academic life, 
which are not levelled down to the ignoble plane of legisla- 
tive culture or intelligence. The temptation is one that our 
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overburdened humanity cannot gainsay; sea and land are 
compassed to make collegiate proselytes, and when they are 
made they become more thoroughly the children of darkness 
than are their proselyters. 

No rational mind can question that this policy of some of 
our universities, falsely so called, is the evil genius of ad- 
vanced or exact scholarship in the Southern States. They 
exult with characteristic arrogance in their crude and undis- 
ciplined physical strength, and disregard the yearnings or 
longings for such ideals as are pure, holy, of good report, or 
even such as make for a merely intellectual righteousness. 
Negative criticism, simple iconoclasm, is an easy, as well 
as an unprofitable, task. To suggest an immediate remedy 
for the evils we have enumerated transcends our wisdom. 
It must come as one of the long results of time, and here, as 
in other phases of complex human effort, we find our conso- 
lation in the brave notes of our dead Laureate, untouched 
by the taint of a pessimistic philosophy, full of good cheer 
and ample hope. 


Yet we doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns. 


Perhaps the most grievous evil in our educational organi- 
zation is the crude and imperfect development of our second- 
ary schools. It is notorious, that apart from cities, centres of 
wealth and population, there are few schools in the Southern 
States, at least south of Virginia, which prepare boys ade- 
quately for the Freshman class in any reputable or self- 
respecting college. The burden of collegiate labor is in- 
creased immensely by the amount of purely mechanical 
teaching which is needed during the Freshman year. In 
this respect, as in those already specified, no sudden or vio- 
lent change is possible, and no immediate remedy can be 
suggested. If there be good reason to hope that such stu- 
dents as are the victims of imperfect preliminary training— 
will, by force of character and assiduousness—triumph over 
their adverse environment, it is the part of wisdom to admit 
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them, and let them show their mettle. The illustration and 
enforcement of the law of “the survival of the fittest,” (and 
in academic contemplation those are “fittest”? and those 
“survive” who are endowed with the characteristic of per- 
sistence, power of will, the spirit never to submit or yield,) 
is the special function of the college. The test, in the 
greater number of cases, may be applied by the process of 
examination, judiciously conducted, after the student has 
been admitted to college and has been granted an opportu- 
nity of proving into what his potentialities may develop by 
means of discreet guidance, kindly sympathy, and judicious 
encouragement. Let the test be as exacting as the quality 
of the teaching will justify or admit, there is still reason to 
hope that the most unpromising material will become plastic 
and susceptible under the auspicious influence of a skilfully 
directed collegiate system. 

Another evil to be confronted, not in the South alone, but 
in all parts of the country, is the prevailing tendency 
toward a speedy and immature specialization. The lack of 
symmetrical culture that marks a large and increasing pro- 
portion of our students of law, medicine, and theology, is a 
reproach to any people. A broad range of observation ena- 
bles us to speak with confidence and assurance in reference 
to this phase of our subject. During the summer of the 
year just past we sojourned near one of the principal cen- 
tres of university culture in the Southern States—probably 
the most conspicuous and influential among them. We 
noted the academic status of a summer law class, consisting 
of one hundred and twenty-five students, who were re- 
ceiving instruction from an eminent and honored master of 
his subject. No inconsiderable proportion of those in at- 
tendance had small Latin, less Greek, and a slender equip- 
ment of English. The venerable instructor found it at 
times requisite, not only to .explain technical terms such as 
pertain to the nomenclature of the common law, but in some 
instances to make clear the import of familiar English 
terms, such as “every school-boy,” to adopt Lord Macaulay’s 
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well-worn phrase, is assumed to know. As a logical out- 
come of such a system, we have physicians who do not rise 
above the plane of gross empiricism, clergymen who have 
no acquaintance with the results of archzological investi- 
gation, linguistic science, or the historical evolution of the- 
ology, and lawyers who have never grasped the conception 
of jurisprudence as a broad and ennobling science. 

The prevailing disposition entirely to supersede the old 
curriculum by an unlimited range of election in study, is 
in a large measure responsible for the evils we indicate, 
whose existence we deplore. The curriculum was not be- 
yond the range of criticism, but, despite its shortcomings, it 
set forth a definite ideal, and led to tangible or appreciable 
results. We do not wish to be understood as entering a pro- 
test against the elective system in its proper and normal 
sphere: our protest is directed against the undiscriminating 
adoption of the system before a firm and broad base of 
general acquirements has been laid, an acquaintance at least 
with Latin and one or two of the great modern tongues, 
in addition to the vernacular; a general acquaintance 
with the results of contemporary scientific research; a fair 
knowledge of general history, and especially the capacity to 
wield the native speech with idiomatic purity and facility. 
Surely these are not extravagant prerequisites for those who 
aspire to the sacred functions of the church, or to the mas- 
tery of such delicate, subtle, and highly differentiated sci- 
ences as medicine and law. In our judgment the elective 
courses should not be entered upon until the Junior year of 
the collegiate curriculum has been thoroughly and success- 
fully completed. At that point the movement in the direc- 
tion of specialization may begin, without doing violence to 
broad and symmetrical attainment, and professional studies, 
such as have a direct relation to the life-work of the student, 
in literature, science, or philology, may become the dominant, 
if not the exclusive, aim. 

The failure to apprehend the nature and the functions of 
a university, is one of the distinctive errors of our academic 
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era. When contemplated in its logical order, no question is 
simpler. The modern university is actually, though not his- 
torically, the development of the collegiate ideal; the one 
tends toward the other by a process which is easily discerni- 
ble, nor should there be any breach of continuity in the pro- 
cess by which the one unfolds harmoniously into the other. 
The adoption of elective courses in the crowning years of 
a thoroughly organized collegiate system, is a movement 
of expansion in the direction of the university; extension is 
succeeded by intension, the general by the special. Thus 
the entire process is natural, logical, continuous, from its 
earliest stage in the Freshman class, until the climax is 
attained in the creative and finely fashioned technical schol- 
arship which distinguishes the supreme sphere of the ma- 
tured university. The evils to which we refer, have been 
magnified by an injudicious and immoderate ambition to 
assume the name of university, as if the mere acquisition of 
the title, or the act of incorporation conveyed all the graces 
and called into activity all the agencies and appliances which 
are essential to the existence of university life, or to the 
achieving of university rank. 

The experiment of rushing into the titular honors of a 
university, by abnormal and improvised methods, has led to 
deplorable results in at least one instance which has fallen 
under our own observation. We are acquainted with an in- 
stitution whose vaulting ambition o’er-leaped itself in the 
irrational endeavor to advance by one wild stride from the 
humble plane of a mediocre college to a full-fledged univer- 
sity of the most pretentious and assuming type. It took all 
knowledge for its province, the complex totality of every 
science was represented, including even the most subtle 
attainments of biological investigation, the very nomencla- 
ture of which had scarcely been heard within the precints of 
this Arcadian retreat. The fatuous experiment carried its 
own condemnation with it, and produced its foreseen result. 
Like the house built upon the sand, which could not resist 
the impact of external violence, it fell, and great was the 
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fall of it. It is now struggling for survival as a college of 
inferior rank, and even in that capacity its tenure of life is 
precarious. 

We have striven in this paper to indicate very briefly, 
though we trust not imperfectly, some of the fundamental 
evils which mark the higher forms of academic life in the 
Southern States. To present them concisely, they are the 
lack of collegiate comity, the crudity and chaos of our sec- 
ondary schools, the irrational and ignoble struggle for numer- 
ical success, and the consequent subordination of scholarly 
ideals to this unworthy and unholy end, the introduction of 
the elective system before a broad foundation of scientific 
and literary culture is constructed, premature and precipitate 
specialization, with its logical correlatives—empiricism, 
sciolism, charlatanism, in law, medicine, theology, and the 
profession of teaching. H. E. SHEPHERD, 


College of Charleston, S. C. 
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A SOUTHERN POET.! 


E have heard’ much of the New South, and of a 
Southern literary awakening. Who of us has not? 
And some, perhaps, are skeptical, while others are equally en- 
thusiastic at the mere suggestion of the subjects; yet few are 
willing to take the trouble needed to prove how far they are 
mere hollow terms, or names for solid and sound realities, 
with power to act and react, and so to create a heritage for 
Americans yet unborn. 

It is not without a kind of loving curiosity that a South- 
erner in heart approaches the work of some new poet of the 
South. He cuts the pages and glances up and down them, 
with a feverish eagerness he does not care to acknowledge 
even to himself. The wounded self-respect of a noble peo- 
ple needs healing. Manufactures and industrial enterprises 
offer dubious consolation; their benefits at best are prospect- 
ive, and their presence, to be quite frank, is troublesome. 
Worsted in material ways, the soul would be proud of some 
signal victory in the sphere of moral or artistic achievement. 
If the South be democratic, it is so in a way quite different 
from that of the puritanic North. The idea of inherent dis- 
tinction, of aristocratic precedence is not dead. If repre- 
sentation of the people was ever acceptable, as the successor 
of caste rule, it was because the well-born Southerner never 
doubted but that he would be the representative. Rightly 
believing in the worth of heritage and breeding, he perceived 
his permanent advantage in a democratic government, so long 
as its representatives and rulers were to be chosen for their 
merit and executive ability. The Southerner did not ignore 
the fact that genius of all kinds is the will-o’-the-wisp that 
will adhere to no steady lines of descent; but he regarded 


1 Days and Dreams, Poems, by Madison Cawein. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York and London. 1891. Moods and Memories, Poems, by Madison 
Cawein. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and London. 1891. 
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the low-born genius as a phenomenon altogether exceptional. 
At bottom he was as aristocratic as the high-born English- 
man; perhaps more so, since forced more often into a bellig- 
erent, defensive attitude towards the levelling tendencies, 
those efforts to reduce humanity to a “divine average”’, so 
hostile to his own just pre-eminence, and the perpetuated 
dominion of his peers. 

We are not prepared to censure the typical well-born South- 
erner of bygone days for views like these. We realize what 
there is in breeding. Still, let us observe, we do not value 
breeding for its own sake, but for what there may be in it. 
The aristocrat is only too likely to assume the existence of 
good qualities, when the fact of good ancestry is known. 
He will be tempted to feign them where they are not. The 
unprejudiced man, on the contrary, realizing that a tree must 
be judged by the fruit it bears, will prefer to judge of ances- 
try by the qualities made evident in the actual present; for, 
be it remembered, ancestry is not only ancient or recent, but 
can be excellent or bad. All have an equally ancient ances- 
try; the difference lies in the antiquity of records. The true 
worth of excellent ancestry is the likelihood it suggests of 
excellency in the future, and the consequent self-respect it 
inspires which aids in checking divagation of conduct and 
perverse desires. It is a fatal possession when instead of self- 
respect it fills a man with self-complacency, so that he re- 
gards himself as too lofty for the contamination of low con- 
tacts—as inviolable, invulnerable and perfect—as though the 
noble ghosts of ancestors ennobled an individually degraded 
man by taking up their abode in the heart of his conceit. 
These are commonplaces, which everybody knows, but no 
one heeds in practice, and they quite plainly indicate the dan- 
ger to which the well-bred Southerner was formerly exposed. 
He felt himself above literature; above any pursuit that 
demanded exertion, unless by chance it smacked of feu- 
dal times—as, for the man in private life, the care of 
independent estates with their dependents, and the chase 
in all its forms; for the man inclined to be patriotic, the 
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army, and the wielding of great political forces in national 
affairs. 

To-day, who shall speak boldly what the dangers are that 
threaten? Be it whose duty it may, it surely is not that of 
the literary critic. His patriotic part is to study faithfully, 
lovingly, but with keen discrimination the artistic efforts of 
his contemporaries; to signalize their advent; to help them 
to an audience by dispelling unjust prejudice; and, on the 
other hand, his solemn duty is to utter candidly a judgment 
which shall be no deduction from conventional canons of 
criticism, but a sincere account of what he, the critic, 
felt as reader, that so the author, in his turn, may have some 
notion of what his work effects. Nor should the critic hide 
himself—his faults and limitations—behind a mystifying, 
magisterial We; making pretense, as it were, to ubiquitous- 
ness, omniscience and perfect fairness. No man is without 
bias. Individual judgments, then, are valuable only as their 
bias is known, and capable of being accounted for by the 
reader who peruses them to weigh them for himself. Thus, 
by a frank seif-revealment, painful though it may often be, 
the critic does his work most faithfully. He, too, like the 
poet, has to dip his pen in his own life-blood, and write with 
a living ink still warm, and fluently too, lest it should 
thicken—lest he should become a devotee to some pet theory, 
to the rust of his own brain. 

Now, as said before, the Southerner in sympathies cannot 
open a new volume of verse by a Southern author without 
feeling far more anxiety than he is quite willing to admit. 
The fear lest he cannot praise, without reserve of any sort; 
lest this voice of the South he hoped for, should want in 
sweetness, in vigor, in noble seriousness and beautiful sever- 
ity, in ease of utterance and individuality of tone. A 
Southern voice should be Southern; not merely should the 
names of Southern growths of nature and society be often 
heard. A photographic camera has no right to the name 
of Southern because it takes Southern landscapes and faces; 
it remains forever unaffected by the quality of what it sees 
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and serves to reproduce. A poem is not a Southern poem, 
because, forsooth, it tells us of cotton fields and fence riders; 
of mules and darkies; of cape jessamines, japonicas, mag- 
nolias; of stretches of calm water walled in by luxuriant 
swamp; of mosses that trail from hoary boughs; of herons 
and the quiver of summer heat. What makes a poet 
Southern, is that the tone of his voice caresses these objects, 
or objects foreign to his land, in a characteristically Southern 
way; the blood of his style is Southern; and though he may 
feed on the poetic products of all climes, on Keats, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne; on Hugo, de Musset, 
‘pBeaudelaire; on Goethe, Uhland, Schiller, Heine ;— on 
all fruits without distinction, he rejects what does not suit 
him, and transmutes as nutriment whatever suits him, into 
genuinely Southern blood and brawn. But the test of 
thorough assimilation is to be sought in the absolute disap- 
pearance of the distinctive nature of each influence, the total 
loss even of the entire chorus of influences, in the rich, in- 
dividual, dominant voice of the profiter by all—the nourished, 
vigorous utterer in ways his very own of what is ever the 
common heritage of artistic souls. This is the mark of 
mastership. The imitator, the duplicator, the improver,— 
these are not the kings and conquerors of letters. They are 
courtiers at the best; that is to say, either princes, future 
kings under age, apprentices who learn their craft of great- 


their turn become centres of a court. 

Still, be it observed that a poet, while a living, individual, 
national voice need not speak out the grievances, or chant 
the glories of the present. He may prefer the office of his- 
torian, of embalmer to a perished past. He may be a 
prophet crying from a lofty table-land of vision to the multi- 
tudes below, announcing the unrisen sun. It is not the 
place of the critic, but of mankind at large to settle which 
of these offices is noblest. Each has its unquestionable 
worth; each in its proper place is supremely what we want. 

Now it becomes incumbent upon us to state whether or 


ness, or princelings in perpetual tutelage, who can never in. 
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not the work of Mr. Cawein is an utterance of the New 
South. I believe we can boldly declare that it is not. It 
does not have the marks of its spirit; it is not filled with the 
poet’s anxiety to have been born in future times. There is 
not in it the love of the eager piercer into the yet unseen. 
His faith, so far as it is made apparent, is not the substance, 
nor is his work so far as published the substantiation of 
things hoped for; rather is it a spell that calls back to mo- 
mentary life and giow the ghost of things regretted. Not 
that Mr. Cawein alludes to the old state of affairs; perhaps 
ante bellum days are too painfully remembered to be sum- 
moned before the footlights by his art; perhaps again they 
are a part of a dead past. We are not discussing what Mr. 
Cawein’s personal attitude is, but whether his poetry looks 
forward or backward, is prophetic or historic in temperament, 
will appeal most to the pioneer of a great democracy, or to 
the survivor of the aristocratic civilization of Europe trans- 
planted in America.!. His choice of subjects, and the man- 
ner of treating them reveals a luxurious joy in the remote 
past. Greece, and her gracious fictions, the Middle Ages 
with their awful gloom and equally awful splendors, occupy 
his imagination so entirely, that we cannot fancy, as we muse 
through “Moods and Memories”, dwelling on single lines, 
losing ourselves in mazes of blossoming word-gardens, or 
wandering down bright meadows of soft sound—cannot easily 


It should be noted, perhaps, wheu we say Mr. Cawein’s work is unamer- 
ican and unsouthern, that we have not failed to notice his attempt in “One 
Day and Another” to write a Kentuckian love story. We commend the 
good intent, but cannot say that we regard the series of poems a success. 
Far from that. A series is always exposed to the danger of containing 
poor poems, serving as connectives between fair poems, whilst only now 
and then, perhaps, there is a real gem. Besides being rough and une- 
qual in execution, hardly redeeming itself by occasional music, the 
story is not peculiarly poetical, nor is it peculiarly American or modern 
in the ideas of love and life that underlie it. The flora of the poems, and 
the fauna are Kentuckian, the fence-rails and the camp-meeting; but the 
spirit of the whole is essentially the old conventional one, with now and 
then perhaps a slight lack of refinement, due no doubt to a faint admix- 
ture of new ideas, harmonizing ill with the old, and thus producing jars 
that displease, though they are not violent enough to shock. 
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believe that we are in America, that both the poet and we, 
the readers, belong to a nation palpitant with a vital future, 
bearing like Atlas the burden on its shoulders—the colossal 
burden of the social and political hopes of man. We read 
poem after poem, and everywhere it is the same: 


In the vales Auloniads, 
On the mountains Oreads, 
On the leas Leimoniads, 
Naked as the stars that glisten ; 
Pan, the Satyrs, Dryades, 
Fountain-lovely Naiades, 
Foam-lipped Oceanides, 
Breathless mid their seas or trees, 
Stay and stop and look and listen. 
—Moods and Memories, p. 130. 


And this quotation, let it be said, by the way, is taken from a 
poem entitled the ‘‘Limnad”—a vigorous piece of verse- 
making, to pay it the least tribute it deserves. But to return 
to the point under discussion. If we are not favored by the 
passing-in the foreground of some Greek deity, or semi-deity, 
it is 

An elf who rowels his spiteful bay, 

Like a mote on a ray, away, away; 

' An elf who saddles the hornet lean 
To din i’ the ear o’ the swinging bean ; 
Who hunts with hat cocked half awry 


The bottle-blue o’ the dragon fly. 
—Days and Dreams, p. 17. 


And we confess we are delighted for a time by such pretty 
banter. 

When, as happens many times, the poet is not dealing di- 
rectly with Greek myths or the Faery world, but with some 
scene of rural life—as in “The Berriers,”’ ‘“ Harvesting,” 
“Going for the Cows,” or some mere description for descrip- 
tion’s sake, as in “‘ By Wold and Wood”’—we have everything 
seen through an atmosphere of mythology, every nod of 
bough or toss of grass in the wind, every spot of sun or dash 
of gloom in the landscape is a beck, a defiance, a smile or a 
frown of some hid spirit, not from Olympus, to be sure—for 
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our poet does not care so much for the golden houses of the 
gods—but from the hills and dales of pagan Hellas. Now we 
are not prepared to say that a poet in the nineteenth century 
does wrong to be twenty-four centuries behind his times in 
his way of looking at the world of man and nature; only we 
should feel quite justified in asserting that his work is 
not quite what is most wanted by his serious contempora- 
ries. And if, in truth, he does not, as man, look at nature 
with the eyes of a Greek, it is a pity that he should, asa 
poet, wear a mask; a pity for several reasons:—first, because 
his work will be neither ancient nor modern, and so, interest- 
ing only as a phantastic combination of contemporary feel- 
ings with out-grown symbols and manners of belief; and then, 
because he can never be thought to be very seriously an 
artist, very much in earnest as a man—since, if he felt 
strongly enough the passions and pains and peace of the 
hour, he would seek for them a modern guise of expression, 
putting the new wine in new bottles, and not repelling 
by the sham of cobwebs those who are thirsty for sharp, 
fresh vintage; and furthermore, negatively, because, if he has 
talents which we respect, he owes them to the living present. 
And here we cannot help but speak a word to American ° 
poets in general. It is well enough for the singer of a fin- 
ished civilization to warble melodiously in some sweet 
dingle—to forget utterly, himself, his fellow men and the 
necessities of the hour. It is well enough for William Mor- 
ris, perhaps—though we understand it least in him—to call 
himself a “singer of a latter day,” as though what the lis- 
tener wanted were a sweet potion of oblivion only, instead of 
strength and inspiration, faith in man and God through the 
persuading agency of perfect beauty in living art. Have we 
not our ugly, crude civilization into which to breathe a soul? 
Are we not heart-sick and aghast at the proportions material 
life is taking, and the superciliousness of the fleshly, and 


_the dwindling courage of the spiritual in our democratic 


world? Has the poet no work in the present, that he turns 
his eye to the past? Did the Greek poet do this? Surely 
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not. He was singing to the present of the present, and, 
later, to an old man of his boyhood, to Athens of the heroic 
days of Troy. His purpose was plain. To delight, and de- 
lighting to inspirit, and inspiring to be the faithful priest of 
Pan, of Bacchus, or Apollo, of universality, of inspiration, of 
beauty and of light. 

But then what becomes of our perpetual argument—“Col- 
lins? Keats?” The answer, we think, is quite as laconic— 
“Collins! Keats!” If they did their work, need we surpass 
it? And, besides, did they, excellent as was their poetry, 
become leaders of mankind? Did they give us new courage 
to wage our every-day battles? Particularly Keats? Do we 
feel sure that our humdrum world seems lovelier thanks to 
him? Has he not provided a refuge for the heart-sick, the dis- 
abled and the hopeless, rather than braced his fellow-men for 
their terrible war with material and spiritual ugliness, rather 
than given them the required faith and force to carry their 
ideals out of the realm of faded metaphors and jaded per- 
sonifications into the solid, level world of work and strug- 
gle and wrong and filth and weariness and death? 

Or again it might be argued, the old myths may be made 
to unfold their hidden meanings, which meanings are as 
fresh as ever. The possibility of this we grant. No less a 
genius than Goethe tried it in his Second Part of Faust; and 
yet compare its circle of awed readers, to that which is held 
spell-bound by the virile power of the First Part. 

Before leaving this subject, let us observe that some of 
these Greek poems of Mz. Cawein are excellent, notably in 
Moods and Memories—‘The Dead Oread,” “The Lim- 
nad,” and many passages up and down describing sirens 
or mermaids, particularly in the poem entitled “In Mythic 
Seas.” “Artemis” is a piece of conscientious word-painting, 
though stronger in details than as a whole, and one might 
say that now and then the march of the poem is somewhat 
clogged by the very words. 

From the “Limnad” we cannot resist quoting another 
stanza which describes her song: 
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Soft it comes as sighs in dreams; 
Tears that fall in burning streams; 
Then a sudden burst of beams, 
Beams of song that soar and wrangle, 
Till the woods are taken quite, 
And red stars are waxen white ; 
Lilies tall, bent left and right 
Gasp and die with very might 
Of the serpent notes that strangle. 


Having signalized sufficiently the unnational character of 
Mr. Cawein’s poetry, we feel bound to state without favor or 
disfavor, simply with the candor of an annalist, that we 
were often momentarily charmed and yet sorry for our poet 
to hear familiar voices through him. We will not say that 
he is quite conscious how he has lent himself to other poets, 
who speak through him as a medium lends himself ostensi- 
bly to be the mouth-piece of disembodied spirits; yet we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Cawein loves these master spirits, 
and remembering his days of apprenticeship too vividly, 
yields far too humble a submission; that he does not boldly 
leap up to equality with them in his own esteem, and hence 
is often content to remember, reproduce, rival their work, 
and improve on it if possible, instead of calling them, as 
Browning did when he undertook Sordello, to be spectators 
of his own achievements. 


Vanishing visions, whose lineaments steal into slumbers 
Loosened the lids of the sight the night that encumbers; 
Secretly, sweetly with fingers of fog that were slow, 
Slow as a song that mysterious 
Passions the soul, till delirious. 


Oh, for the music of moonbeams that master and sweep 
Chords of the resonant deep! 

Smiting loud lyres of night, sonorous as fire, 

Leap fluttering fingers of vanquishing flash and of flake 


Vibrating vestured in garments of woven desire. 


Here we surely have the ghost of Sidney Lanier; fragments 
of some unpublished poem, some study tossed aside after 
the completion of his noble ‘Hymns of the Marshes.” We 
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_ feel obliged to apologize for quoting this passage, since it 
comes from an earlier volume of Mr. Cawein,' but as we 
shall have occasion to quote admiringly later on from the 
same volume we cannot be thought unjust. 

Let us read two stanzas of “‘ Moonrise”—MJoods and Mem- 
ores, p. 82—allowing ourselves to be borne along by their 
thythm: 

And soon from ker waist with a slipping 
And shudder and clinging of light, 

With a loos’ning and pushing and ripping 
Of the sable-laced bodice of Night, 


With a silence of feet and a dripping 
The wonder came, virginal white. 


s And the air was alive with the twinkle 
And tumult of silver-shod feet, 
The hurling of stars, and the sprinkle 
Of loose, lawny limbs, and a sweet 
Murmur and whisper and tinkle 
Of beam-weaponed moon-spirits fleet. (/ 


Again let us drag out emphatically—taking in all their 
music—the first couple of stanzas from “The Indian Sum- 
mer.” (Moods and Memories, p. 162.) 


The dawn is a warp of fever, 
The eve is a woof of fire; 

And the month is a singing weaver 
Weaving a red desire. 


With stars Dawn dices with Even, 
For the rosy gold they heap 

On the blue of the day’s deep heaven, 
On the black of the night’s gray deep. 


Are we in error when we cry out “Swinburne”? Have we 
done our poet a great injustice? 

But to wave Tennyson, whose influence we believe can be 
distinctly felt in the manner of “Orlando”—a strong poem— 
and to wave Browning, who we think is answerable for many 
of the rugged negligencies and perversities of style in ““One 
Day and Another,” for such expressions as the following:— 


1 Accoton of Gaul. Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 1889. 
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This could not be on earth; ¢he flesh that clothes the soul of me. . . 
and— 


You have seen the bright spots in my cheeks 
Grow hectic, as before comes night blood dyes the sunset’s streaks? 


or the ghastly wording of these lines:— 


Ah, anyhow, my anodyne is this—to feel that you 
Are near me, that your healthy hand soothes mine’s unhealthy dew. 


To wave entirely these potent masters, whose influence for 
good or ill was to be expected, must be marked on any 
poet using the English language, unless gifted with a far 
more than ordinary sturdiness of individuality, is not to ac- 
quit our author from our charge of unfortunate discipleship. 
We have still to notice the frequently disastrous influence of 
Keats, that sweetest of sweet singers, after whom poets run 
mad in these our days, aping his attitudes of mind, and 
turns of phrase and rhythm, instead of yielding him their 
humblest worship, prudently avoiding all imitations of the 
inimitable, all trespassing on ground he has made sacred to 
himself by the prints of the golden sandals of his song. 

Still we are inclined to say that many of Mr. Cawein’s 
happiest expressions and most poetical lines are to be found 
in pieces inspired directly by Keats, and of these the reader 
will have an opportunity to judge a little further on in this 
paper. Of course Mr. Cawein is quite aware that “To Au- 
tumn” is closely modelled after the Ode by Keats which all 
of us know half by heart. He will not be angry with us for 
preferring the latter, nor can he resent our saying that we 
regret his having published what, clever though it be, and 
beautiful by lines, must seem to any candid reader a useless 
expansion of a borrowed idea, a provoking variation on a 
lovely theme:— 


I oft have met thee, Autumn, wandering 
Beside a misty stream, thy locks blown wild, 
Thy cheeks a hectic flush, more fair than Spring, 
As if on thee the crimson copse had smiled. 
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Or thee I’ve seen a twisted oak beneath, 

Thy gentle eyes with foolish weeping dim, 
Beneath a gnarled oak from whose red leaves 

Thou woundedst drowsy wreaths, while the soft breath 
Of Morn did kiss thy hair and make it swim 

Far out behind, brown as the rustling sheaves. 
Thee have I oft upon a hillock seen, 

Dream-visaged, all agaze at glimpses faint 
Of glimmering woods, that glanced the hills between, 

With Indian faces from thy airy paint |!) 

—From “To Autumn,” Moods and Memories, p. 58. 


That in his earlier volumes,! poems of an imitative nature 
should have appeared would surprise no one; that however . 
we are allowed to meet with so many in Moods and Mem- \ 
ortes unless they be accounted for by the second half of the i 
title (viz.: Memories), we cannot but regret, for the poet’s ; 
sake. It is not well to take one’s reader too much into one’s 
confidence. The secrets of the workshop should remain 
secrets. The man who can echo perfectly, is likely to be 
thought echoing even when he is singing his own songs— 
and that Mr. Cawein has such to sing, and has already sung 
a few we wish to affirm as strongly as we can. 

Before we expand upon this affirmation, however, let us 
hasten to bring our last indictments against him. Bound 
up, we believe, with his allegiance to a luxuriant sensuous- 
ness of form, proceeding from it directly, is a violent disre- 
gard for the natural pause at the close of lines. Afraid ap- 
parently lest his rich melodies should prove monotonous, he 
is eager to shock us, every now and then, by some piece of 
wilful harshness. That the end of a line imposes a slight 
pause is evident. That this pause should regularly coincide 
with a grammatical pause seems highly undesirable. That, 
however, the pause does exist for the reader, we do not doubt 
at all, and as long as it does, the poet must plan the contents 
of his lines so that a pause there will not disturb the music 
of his poem, much less destroy it utterly:— 


1Accolon of Gaul and other Poems, Louisville: John P. Morton, 1889. 
Lyrics and Idyls, Louisville: John P. Morton, 18go. 
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And the harvester, white 
Morning, reaps them with light. 


The vagabond in flowers reminded of 
Decay that comes to slay in open love. 


Under strange stars, and a slim 
Moon in the graveyard grim. 


To the burial plot’s unknown 
Grave with the grayest stone. 


Perhaps in all four instances just given, certainly in the 
last two, it can be pleaded that the disregard of the verse- 
ending serves to italicize as it were the word which begins the 
second line, or the last one of the first; by artificially cre- 
ating a rhetorical pause between “white” and “morning,” 
“reminded of” and “decay,” “slim” and “moon,” “un- 
known” and “grave.” It makes their relations emphatic. 

Its coming days, their many 

Trials by morn and night, 
is an instance of the best possible use of “enjambement.”’ 
Still, not infrequently we find—particularly in “One Day 
and Another’’—cases which seem to be mere perversities or 
negligencies of the author. 

We would also enter a protest against inversions as a rule, 
particularly those that seem to proceed from the mere tradi- 
tion of the Latin classics, or the devices to which a poet is 
driven in seeking a rhyme. An inversion always serves to 
complicate expression, and so to make it less effective. It 
can be tolerated only when the inevitable loss in simplicity ' 
is fully compensated for by a gain in beauty or music, which 
could have been got in no other way. 


The elastic veins through her heart that beat. 


A sworded fay 
The chestnut’s buds into blooms that rips ; 


are examples of an ugly variety which is not uncommon. 


And I must lie awake and think 
Of her with such regrets as gladly 
No unrebuking conscience shrink; 
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is rendered by the inversion difficult, and, may we not add, 
ungrammatical or unbeautiful—according to the meaning 
given to “shrink” ? 

When inversion comes together with the use of nouns as 
verbs, or verbs as nouns, the reader is often puzzled quite a 
little, and of course the poem suffers. It is of no use to 
blame the reader. He is inexorable. The poet is the loser, 
not the reader, in the end. 

Last of all let us remark that our poet’s attention is fixed 
too much on the details of his material, and hence he often 
fails to draw a steady clear-cut outline. This and that at- 
tracts us as we read, the pre-eminence of this or that line; 
but a united, solid appeal as of a compact, self-sufficient 
whole, imbued with superabundant vitality, is rarely made 
by a poem of Mr. Cawein’s. He is too fond of detailed elab- 
oration, arabesques and fringing, to be often genuinely lyri- 
cal, heart-piercing. And, to his justice be it said, he has 
not often tried to be this. But even in his narratives, and 
constantly in his descriptive poems, he does not seem to 
view his material from a sufficiently dominant height to 
muster the details he has caressed and flattered into inde- 
pendence, under the stringent discipline of his master idea. 
The result is often bewilderment, which if not always un- 
pleasant, is not just what the poem was intended to produce. 

Besides this detailed elaboration is more a matter of lan- 
guage than of thought. Some verse writers of our times 
indeed make it their task to juggle with words, to create 
sweet-sounding phrases of more or less meaning, and then to 
put them together in a mosaic that has no general design, or 
build them up into some huge structure devoid of architect- 
ural purpose, which crumbles and crashes as fast as it rises 
from the ground. But Keats, who is to be held responsible 
for this disease, is also its best physician. He who in “Endy- 
mion” piled simile on simile, and led us through pathless 
labyrinths of rhyme, ended by producing perfect poems, as 
marvellous for their contents, as for what they do not con- 
tain; richly full yet chastely self-restrained. Unfortunately 
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our poet has not the unerring tact of Keats. Leigh Hunt, 
who often suggests so vividly the very flavor of Keats, goes 
not infrequently astray—as in— 

The dear /umpish baby 

Humming with the May bee, 

Hails us with his bright stare stumbling through the grass. 

The sensuous delight in Keats was kept under by his fine 
perception of the fact that the beautiful demands a checking, 
often, of sense-pleasure. Leigh Hunt enjoyed the baby’s 
lumpishness, and marred therefore an exquisite poem with 
the most admirable self-complacency. ‘Tumbling spry”; 
“fussy runnel;” “where the moss is mussed;” ‘“plushy 
cheeks red-berried by the breeze;” “night, moon-eyeballed;” 
“the thickest cream of beauty;” ‘‘white-skinned spring;” 
“he hath tippled the buxom beauty, and gotten her hug and 
her kiss;” “eyelashes teary;” “fruitful hips;”’ “bleaching 
rays;” “your glowing bust;” and their numerous kith and 
kin, seem to us unfortunate expressions, and we trust Mr. 
Cawein will pardon our frankness. The epithet hunter is 
always in danger of snaring a wrong combination. The 
lover of syrupy alliterations is apt to misuse words, or to 
use good words too often. We are not sure, besides, that 
leaking, soaking, and filtering are always applicable to sun- 
light, moonlight, and starlight. Surely the following lines 
are over-bold :— 

I have seen her hardy cheek 
Like a molten coral leak... 

At first perusal we were inclined to take the verb for an 
odorous noun misspelled by the printer’s devil. Many ex- 
traordinary uses of words we feel sure are due to rhyme. 
Would “a brood of ducks in waddling line” be called “a 
peeping hoard” if “hoard” did not chance to rhyme with 
“roared”? Is it not due to “bitter foam” that we have “a 
life of loam—That must break and fade?” Can we not 
surmise that “health enslaves” the “pouting cheeks” of 
“white-skinned spring,” because an excellent verse above 
must end with “waves”? Do not “spar” and “spars”, 
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“bar” and “bars” occur in and out of season because they 
rhyme so well with “star” and “stars”? Such questions 
would be impertinent if addressed to the poet. We merely 
jot them down because, as we read, we felt obliged to ask 
them of ourselves. 

Let us now proceed to make a final summary of our va- 
rious charges against Mr. Cawein’s poetry. It is not national 
or Southern. It is often unindividual. It has too distinctly 
seen a background of books—viz.: mythology and master 
poets. It is often marred by laborious richness, or unre- 
strained exuberance—whichever it be. The poet is often 
too lax with himself in using words and inversions to suit 
his convenience, rather than to develop progressively a per- 
fect whole. But these are all our charges. Much remains 
to be said in favor of Mr. Cawein. The first and best thing 
is, he has an eminent taste for poetry, and he is poetical in 
soul as well as by cultivation. Often he gives us random 
lines of exquisite beauty, and expressions that haunt us:— 

—hair,—wild woods 
Have perfumed—loops of radiance. 
A graceful glimmer up the ferny lawn. 


A haunt 
In minnowy freshness. 


O Sorrow, when the sapless world grows white, 
And singing gathers up her spring-tide robes. 
The cold pure spell of rain-drenched forests deep. 
Wild morning-glories pale as pain 

With holy urns.” 

Her full bosom’s clamorous speechlessness. 


But it is unjuster to quote these, and their like than verses 
which offend. Who does not know that half the beauty of 
the beautiful line is its appearance just when wanted? How 
can, for instance, this last line be appreciated unless “The 
King” (Moods and Memories) has been read; and we’ have 
come to the ghastly moment when a beautiful woman’s lover 
suddenly, in an instant of tiger jealousy, hales back her 
“white face” 
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Back, back by its large braids of plenteous hair, 
Till her full bosom’s clamorous speechlessness 
Stiff on the moon burst bare ; 


when mocking her with a low laugh, he cried :— 


“The King! O thou adulteress!” and a blade 
Glanced then as ice plunged hard, hard in her heart. 


Less easy yet will it be to quote stanzas which can convey 
to the reader our most favorable impresssion of Mr. Cawein. 


The heartbreak of the hills be mine, 
Of trampled twigs and mired leaf, 
Of rain that sobs through thorn and pine, 
An unavailing grief. 
—Last Days” (Days and Dreams), p. 121. 


In classic beauty, cold, immaculate, 
A voiceful sculpture stern and still she stands, 
Upon her brow deep-chiselled love and hate, 
That sorrow o’er dead roses in her hands. 


We hardly think that a better picture could have been 
drawn, in as few words, of Mnemosyne. And here we can- 
not keep from quoting one of his shortest poems. 


UNUTTERABLE. 


There is a sorrow on the wind to-night 
That haunteth me; she like a penitent, 
Heaps on rent hairs the snow’s thin ashes white, 
And moans and moans, her swaying body bent. 
And Superstition, gliding softly, shakes 
With wasted hands, that vainly grope, and seek, 
The rustling curtains; of each cranny makes 
Wild, ghostly lips that, wailing, fain would speak. 


Or, in a poem somewhat akin to the one just quoted— The 
Wind” (Moods and Memories, p. 306), could we wish to have 
the following stanza improved upon ? 

When the puffed owl, crouched and frowsy, 
In the rotten tree, 
. Sobs dolorous, cold and drowsy, 
His shuddering melody. 

And these quotations lead us to say that possibly as a 

whole those poems of Mr. Cawein that made the deepest 
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impression, and seemed most his own as a class, were all 
such as dealt with the realm of latent superstitions. ‘The 
Haunted House,” “In an Old Garden,” “The Old House by 
the Mere,” “The Ruined Mill,” and the first two stanzas of 
“Hackelnberg,” all in Moods and Memories, are very strik- 
ing. There is another kind of poem in which Mr. Cawein 
has achieved signal success—the brief narrative or ballad. 
As instances we might give in Days and Dreams “The 
Mater Dolorosa” and “The Epic.” Apart from the poems 
already admiringly mentioned we should like to commend to 
the reader’s attention “Face to Face,’ perhaps the most 
earnest poem of all we have read by Mr. Cawein; “Yule,” 
which is a savage, brilliant picture of Saxon days; “Avatars” 
with a close that commends the whole; “The Venus of the 
Roses” which is striking, and “A Fairy Cavalier” which. is 
neat and pretty. 

Perhaps we have failed to convey to our reader the esteem 
we feel for our poet. Still, we have shown this by taking 
his work so seriously. We have used no weapons but fair 
weapons; we have used them as effectively as we could, 
because we respect the poet and his poems. That Mr. 
Cawein has songs of his own to sing, we do not doubt. Per- 
haps we are wrong in saying that the following lines of his 
own apply well to himself: . 


—— no hates and no foes 
For a heart that sings but for sport, 
And shifts as the song wind blows. 

If we have seemed severe it is because we were disap- 
pointed, perhaps unreasonably. We wanted a living voice 
for the South, and at first we felt we could not expect to find 
it in Mr. Cawein. But is there not ample evidence in his 
best work that if he bent his energies fully to the task, and 
sang not “for sport” merely, he could be what we most 
need,—a keen seer to whom the hidden germs of future 
beauty would be evident in the crudities of the present; one 
who should vivify our dead material life of struggle and 
worry with the spirituality of beauty; one who should show 
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us that we can look forward confidently, that the present is 
very good in spite of what may seem amiss, and that the 
future will compensate for all disquiet and distress more 
a amply than we, poor drudges in the lower strata, can con- 
ceive? Blow us a blast of hope, and faith; of confidence in 
man and in America; of belief in the masses and their ele- 
vation; of new spirituality to supplant our greed for gain; 
of new religion to burn out of the ashes of our segregated 
creeds! Blow us a blast, sweet and strong, let the trumpet 
be of purest metal, and be sure God’s hills will furnish 
. echoes, and the hearts of men, of fellow Southerners, Amer- 
icans, toilers and doubters, will respond, and gladly acknowl- 
a edge in the poet, a leader, helper, friend, a prophet and a 
priest. NorMAN GUTHRIE. 


Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 
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MINERS AND IRON WORKERS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


T is a subject of very general and practical interest, to the 
legislator and student as well as to the laboring voter, to 
know how the condition and earnings of laborers in the 
United States compare with those of our chief industrial 
competitors. Nor have there been lacking in recent years 
many attempts to answer this somewhat complex question, 
both by our government and by private investigators. The 
last word of the government comes to us in the form of a 
semi-official pamphlet by Dr. Gould, the head of the foreign 
commission of the Department of Labor, which is consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to justify its publication in 
France and Germany as well as in the Contemporary Review 
and in the Johns Hopkins University Studies, where it forms 
the first issue of the eleventh series. 

Dr. Gould’s work should command attention, both for the 
breadth of his investigation and for its catholic spirit. He 
seldom points a moral whether for protection or free trade, 
while affording the student the most ample opportunity to 
draw one for himself from the statistics he has laboriously 
analyzed with the command of them which he gained in 
their gathering. 

There has been so much wild assertion in this field that it 
is refreshing to find facts apparently trustworthy so clearly 
presented. It is my purpose here to pass them in brief re- 
view, to note some points where the figures suggest their own 
ini curacy and some others where it seems to me Dr. Gould 
has not altogether seen their true significance, and to show, 
more than it was his purpose to do, their bearing on the 
problems that confront us. 

We have to contrast the condition and wages of laborers 
in this country and in the chief productive countries of Eu- 
rope, especially England, Belgium and Germany. We have 
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a to bear in mind that the differences we discover may be due 
if to unavoidable causes, such as situation or climate, or to race, 
or to legislation. It is not enough to fix the rate of money 
wages nor their comparative purchasing power, for the hours 
of labor and its intensity may differ, and again the amenities 
of life or ties of race may make a man content with a lower 
wage in one place than he would accept in another, and may 
make the workman prefer comfort at home to higher wages 
abroad. There are parts of Germany, for instance, where 
| like labor is paid three times what it receives in others. 
qi The statistics gathered by the commissioners, of whom 
Mr. Gould was chief, were got with much difficulty, and as 
he admits, are not always wholly representative. Being en- 
gaged in economic studies in Germany while the commission 
| ‘ was at work there, I had frequent occasion to note both in 
| the daily press and in conversation with our consuls the irri- 
tation with which the German manufacturers received the 
commission, an irritation embittered by the McKinley bill. 
Many firms, among the largest and most prosperous pro- 
ducers refused to furnish any information. It is probable 
that this was true in the coal industry also where statistics 
drawn from the west of Germany would have a wholly dif- 
ferent color from those gathered in Silesia. Besides it is not 
clear that the information furnished was in all cases intended 
to state the whole truth. In Germany, especially, there are 
many ways in which small money wages are eked out by 
rights and privileges that almost defy tabulation. 

As to the budget of receipts and expenses obtained from 
| workmen, they cannot be received wholly without question. 
| This lies in the nature of the case. There is more risk than 
Mr. Gould seems to suppose, in drawing conclusions from a 
very limited number of cases, and his results difier not im- 
materially from those of German investigators. In this case 
eighteen German and ten Belgian families must typify the 
average standard of living in the bituminous coal industry; 
but in Germany, at least, there is no one standard; the va- 
rious districts differ widely from one another, and surely this 
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must be true also as between Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Alabama. Again, the families who lend themselves to such 
examination are hardly likely to be representative. We 
should imagine, at least, that those who kept detailed ac- 
counts would be more economical than others, while those who 
were anxious to publish their budgets might have a socio-po- 
litical interest in magnifying the hardships of their condition, 
I have had occasion to do some work of this kind in Munich. 
It was certainly the case there, and will have to be guarded 
against everywhere. But while disposed to distrust the rep- 
resentative character of these European statistics, one must 
recognize that they have been gathered with great care and 
are as satisfactory as any we are likely to obtain. 

An examination of Mr. Gould’s tables shows first of all an 
interesting difference in the size of the families in various 
countries. Large families are not usually the sign of a de- 
generating race, and, were the parents under-fed or of low 
vitality, we should expect the mortality among children to 
be sufficient to correct an improvident excess of births. Now 
we find that among the coal-miners, jthe German family 
proves the largest. It averages more than seven persons, 
while the Belgian numbers six, the English 5.4, the Ameri- 
can 5.3. The same relation is found among iron workers. 
Is this because the German does not feel, or because he will 
not heed, the prudential check? I should incline to the 
former view, for in the less well-paid bar-iron industry the 
German family decreases. The iron men in America are 
much better paid than the miners, and their families also 
show a marked reduction. It seems, then, that prosperity 
checks population in America, while narrowed resources re- 
duce the births, or perhaps the survivals, in Germany. 

There is an interesting table in Mr. Gould’s pamphlet 
which enables us to compare the size of the native American 
family with that of the immigrant and the foreigner engaged 
in these industries. He found 1294 American families aver- 
aged 4.8 persons, while 525 British families counted 5.1, and 
796 British families who had emigrated to the United States 
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had increased their average size to 5.4. Not so the French 
and German immigrating families which were smaller than 
those at home, especially the German, which decreased from 
6.3 to five persons. All effort to explain these figures must 
be mere conjecture. It may be that the American families 
represent briefer marriages, or perhaps the more radical 
change in the social condition of French and German immi- 
grants has interfered with the birth rate. . It is curious to 
note however that the continental people tend to assimilate 
themselves in this regard to the American standard more 
rapidly than our British kin. 

The government gathered information also as to the houses 
of the workmen, and found, as might be expected, that while 
about seventy per cent. of American workmen owned their 
houses, but four in each hundred Europeans were so fortu- 
nate. But this is not necessarily a hardship. Ownership 
brings ties and burdens, and the rents exacted in Europe are 
often less than the investment would warrant; for instance, 
at Essen. The American home, though for a smaller family, 
was found to contain a slightly smaller average of rooms 
(3.9) than the British or French, (4) but more than the Bel- 
gian (3.6), and much more than the German (2.6), whose 
family was largest of all. We miss any reference to the size 


of the rooms, which is probably larger in Germany than in 


France or Belgium, and perhaps than in this country. At 
least this view might find some color in the fact that the 
German families who come here require more rooms than 
the native Americans, while the French, and “other nation- 
alities” get on with slightly less than we, or than their 
countrymen at home. The British like the Germans de- 
mand more room than we, so that the best class of foreign 
labor among us is found to make larger demands and to 
have a higher standard of comfort than the natives, a rev- 
elation that is startling, if true. 

Mr. Gould, in his pamphlet, expresses the pious wish that 
“the European laborer would flee the gin-cup, and with the 
resulting savings add two more rooms to his home, as he 
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could then do.” This it will be noticed would mean an in- 
crease of one half in the lodging accommodation, the lock- 
ing up of a vast amount of capital, and a greater distance 
of the lodging from the scene of labor. But aside from 
these practical considerations, the “gin-cup” is usually filled 
with beer, from which both English and German workmen 
get much innocent pleasure, more probably than they would 
do from two additional rooms, or from twenty. The police, 
at least in Germany, prevent any unsanitary overcrowding. 
It is in connection with the “gin-cup” in the form of beer- 
mug and Xaffee-Kanne that the German workman and his 
famify get the recreation that all need “to reconcile man to 
his lot.” It is indeed one of the pleasantest phases of the life 
of the German laborer that he can afford, and cares to afford, 
the recreation for himself and his family that the suburban 
beer gardens offer. I do not know where, unless it be in 
some of our Germanized cities, one can find in this country 
as pleasant a picture of recreating laborers with their busily 
knitting wives and troops ot children as may be seen of a 
Sunday afternoon at Berlin, in the woods or by the river in 
scores of gardens built for their especial use and enjoyment. 
It is after all but a small part of his income that he can dis- 
pose of freely as we shall soon see. 

What do miners and iron workers earn, and how do they 
spend it? The annual earnings of the American bituminous 
coal miner are here stated to average $426.73. The “other 
income” of the average family, that is, the earnings of the 
wife and children were found to be $123.57, so that the aver- 
age total income was $550.30. The husband’s earnings were 
considerably larger than the English miner’s, ($376.72) and 
much above the Belgian’s and German’s, ($291.90 and $257. 
51). But the “other income” of the Belgian and German 
was larger ($135.05 and $133.98) while the English family 
contributed but slightly less ($118.53) so that the total earn- 
ings did not represent a very material difference when one 
considers the various advantages that the German enjoys, 
and in a less degree the Belgian and the Englishman, such 
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as sick and accident insurance, old age and disability pen- 
sions, and the greater cheapness of most articles of domestic 
use. The articles of domestic consumption, especially 
coarse foods, are indeed somewhat higher there than here, 
but a part of the difference is made up by greater economy. 
The wastefulness of the American iaborer’s household in 
this regard is in obvious and painful contrast to the parsi- 
monious care of continental housekeeping. 

_ The chief point that attracts comment here is that the 
typical continental family is not and cannot be supported by 
the. unaided labor of its head. Even in America this was 
not the case with the majority of families examined, though 
the contribution of wife and children was much less, and 
their hours of labor no doubt ‘less exacting. The Social 
Reformers, Dr. Gould among them, urge us to regard the 
ideal state as that in which the husband’s labor suffices for 
the rest of the family which is to devote itself, it seems, to 
domestic happiness and intellectual improvement and ethical 
culture. But as a matter of experience are not family ties 
strongest where the community of labor and interest is 
greatest? Is it not well that the children of laborers shall 
be brought up to labor, and that the wife shall be more than 
the steward of her husband’s earnings? Will not this incul- 
cate mutual respect and healthy independence? Habits of 
industry acquired in youth, are likely to prove more valuable 
than the advanced school to the children of the miner and 
iron worker, and the business codperation between husband 
and wife, as we see it especially in France, gives added 
strength to the family bond. This was indeed one of the 
chief advantages of the vanishing “house industry” whose 
memory is still cherished in Chemnitz and Lyons. 

It cannot be said that the physique of the children suffers, 
for Mr. Gould finds that the naturalized European is pre- 
ferred for offices of strength in our machine shops. “It is a 
fact of common experience in the United States,” he says, 
“that in a machine shop, for example, three-fourths of the 
fitters will be foreign born, while among the machinists sev- 
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enty-five per cent. will be native Americans.” ‘These physic- 
ally superior men had been productive at an age when Amer- 
ican boys are kept from work, and they were the children 
of mothers who had a similar youth. The size of their fam- 
ilies bear witness to strong vitality. Besides, the workman’s 
wife who works least, will spend most, and so he will then 
need larger wages for his sole labor than sufficed to pay the 
labor of all. The millenium will require a very élastic 
wages-fund. 

The figures for bar-iron workers in Mr. Gould’s tables, 
seem to vary inexplicably from those we have been consider- 
ing. The American miner earned $426 a year. The iron 
worker could get $698. On the other hand the German iron 
worker is credited with but $244, while the miner earned 
$257, so that a branch worse paid in Germany commanded 
sixty-three per cent. more wages in America, while in Bel- 
gium it got thirty per cent. less. Certainly these figures 
suggest that the conditions and character of the labor in this 
branch must vary too largely to make comparison between 
countries profitable. That we have to do with peculiar con- 
ditions appears also when we examine the “other income”’ 
of these families. The German miner’s wife and children 
could earn $133; the iron worker’s contributed only $38. It 
cannot be that the work was unsuited to them, for the Bel- 
gian’s wife and children added $145 to his income, though 
his own earnings were less than the German’s. Such figures 
demand an explanation, that they do not find in Dr. Gould’s 
pamphlet. If the figures were got in Silesia, it is probable 
that the “other income” of the family took the form of lib- 
erty to cultivate, or other rights that eluded the tabulator. 

Let us return to the coal miners and see what distribution 
they made of their earnings. Five per cent. of the income went 
for rent in Belgium, while twice this proportion was needed in 
Germany and 11.7 per cent. in the United States. The pro- 
portional expense for clothing was largest in America, being 
more than one-fifth of the earnings. Germans spent for 
clothes 17.8 per cent. of their income, exceeding the Bel- 
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gians absolutely, and the British proportionally. The charge 
for books and newspapers was about one per cent. except in 
Belgium where it fell to 0.4. For alcoholic drinks, both 
British and Belgians paid actually and proportionally more 
than Americans (8.5, 7.3, and 5.2 per cent.). The Germans 
spent least (4.1 per cent.) and probably most wisely. In to- 
bacco, England has a long lead, owing to high tariff. Amer- 
ica follows, then Belgium. The German workman expends 
but one per cent. of his family income on this consoling lux- 
ury, but he gets more for his money than any of them. 

These statistics are responsible for the statement that the 
typical Belgian miner saves 12.9 per cent. of his income, the 
Englishman 7.7 per cent., the German 5.6 per cent., the 
American 4.6 per cent., a showing which Dr. Gould considers 
a matter of patriotic congratulation. It may be noted that 
the German, being partly secured by insurance, has less mo- 
tive to save; the American apparently has less inclination. 

It has seemed better to note the proportion of earnings 
devoted to each object, than the actual amount, which in some 
cases would be deceptive. Take, for instance, books and 
newspapers, the German miner will get as much for his $2.77 
as the Englishman for $4.07, or the American for $5.30. 
This method, too, brings out in stronger relief the weak 
point in the continental situation. The Belgian laborer 
must pay nearly 59 per cent. of his family income for food, 
the Englishman nearly 54, the German more than 52 per 
cent., while the American pays but 45 per cent. for what is 
certainly a more bountiful supply, though often less intelli- 
gently used. This increased cost of food is due in but very 
slight degree to legislation, and seems to be one of the una- 
voidable conditions of industry in those countries. It is a 
pity that we should not hasten to take advantage of the 
superiority that this would tend to give us under free compe- 
tition for neutral trade. 

If now we compare the expenses of the miners with those 
of the iron workers, we find the same variations whose puz- 
zling character we have already noticed. The typical Ger- 
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man bar-iron worker ends his year with a deficit of some $8, 
while the French and Americans in this branch are able to 
save some 14 per cent. of their incomes. The budget of the 
German steel worker also culminates in a deficit, while the 
Englishman manages to save nearly ten per cent. of his 
earnings. In these two branches, then, our statistics exhibit 
the average German as a chronic pauper. The German 
puddler, too, can save but one per cent., while his French 
neighbor has a surplus of 14 per cent. with equal protection, 
and the Englishman a surplus of ro per cent. with free trade. 
The American miners save least of all; our iron workers can 
lay aside from 14 to 19 per cent. of their income. These great 
inequalities cannot be explained without more information 
than we have. Meantime we shall do well to treat them 
with respectful caution. 

It will not do to say that the German is a less efficient work- 
man than his neighbors or than the native American. Mr. 
Gould has disposed of that theory very effectively in a curious 
table that shows the earnings of foreign immigrants as com- 
pared with our native laborers. The average earnings of 
husbands of American birth are here stated at $520.43, while 
the Englishmen who come to this country average $556.74, 
and the Germans $569.57. Further, the annual surplus of 
our immigrant laborors in these industries is stated to be for 
every race larger than that of the natives who, it would 
seem, offer an excellent object for charitable protection from 
the more efficient “pauper labor” of European immigrants. 
Indeed, the commission found that the British miner could 
earn more at home ($402) than the native American in the 
United States ($381), to say nothing of the legal advantages 
in regard to organization, hours, and payments. 

It is an interesting observation that while at home the 
economic rank of British nationalities is Scotch, English, 
Welsh, and Irish, the order changes here to Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, English. It is curious, too, to note that the expendi- 
ture of all these immigrants in their new home is less both 
for reading and for liquor, which in view of the newspapers 
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they are likely to read and the liquor they are likely to get, is 
probably a double gain. But when Dr. Gould notes that no 
nationality improves so much by immigration as the Ger- 
man, this conclusion is chiefly due to those suspicious figures 
for the iron industry. The German miner would probably 
find the competitors he left behind more grateful to him 
than the family he took with him to America. He might, 
perhaps, have a larger sum available for relaxation and enjoy- 
ment, but he would find that it would procure less of it for 
himself and far less for his family than at home wliere 
healthy recreation is more generally cultivated, and prized 
than by the same class here. He would find, too, that work 
in America was more exacting and more intense, that the 
cost of labor per unit of production differed much less than 
that per unit of time; in other words, that he was expected 
to work harder here than there. 

Mr. Gould gives no figures for coal, but those for steel rails 
will serve the purpose. To roll a ton of rails costs for the 
labor in America $1.54 in the one establishment that condes- 
cended to answer the commissioners. Here the average 
daily wage was $2.06. The average daily wage was suf- 
ficient to pay for rolling one and one-third tons of rails. On 
the continent the labor cost $1.04; the average earnings 
were $1.08. The daily wage paid for only one ton. The 
workman seemed to get twice as much, but for the work that 

“he did, his opus operatum as the theologians might say, he 
got only half again as much. Mr. J. Schoenhof has shown 
in The Evening Post of New York and elsewhere, that much 
the same conditions prevail in other, especially the textile, 
industries. The highest wages may not be absolutely the 
cheapest, but they are less costly than at first appears. Prob- 
ably, reckoning wages in purchasing power, the European gets 
very nearly as much per ton of rails as the American, except 
in the highest grades of labor, and that quite without regard 
to tariff conditions which of course affect wages only indi- 
rectly and relatively to the enhanced cost of living. 

The interest of Mr. Gould’s document is greater than, one 
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fears, its usefulness is likely to be. It confirms what econo- 
mists have known, or assumed with growing certainty. At 
some points the student of immigration is able to go further 
than it would have been safe to venture without this statisti- 
cal support. Its greatest usefulness might be to check reck- 
less assertions regarding European workmen, but this is 
probably too much to hope from those to whom truth is of 
less importance than votes. It is clear, indeed it has never 
been denied, that Germany and Belgium produce in these 
industries more cheaply than we do, but it is clear, too, that 
the difference is not as great as has been generally stated, 
not great enough to entice the best class of laborers thence 
to us. The complaint of students of immigration is that 
we are getting an inferior class of immigrants. The reason, 
as this study shows, is because our advantage is no longer 
great enough to attract that better class of laborers who are 
never long unemployed, and who are contented at home. 
B. W. WELLS. 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE SOUTH SINCE 
THE WAR. 


O study has become more popular in America within 
the past few years than that of History. And in in- 
dicating a change in the conditions, there is no more fitting 
time than the Civil War to take as the point of departure from 
the past to the present. This division not only marks the 
modern period of development, it indicates a self-conscious- 
ness in the Nation never before so alert. In the South, the 
momentous years, 1860-1865, are even in greater measure 
the dividing line between the old and the new—with different 
civilizations, new objects, and new ideals. 

But before entering upon the consideration of what the 

South has been recently doing in this province of thought, 
upon what conditions the work has been based, along what 
lines developed, and what are the tendencies and the promise, 
it is interesting to note, in order to get relative bearings 
firmly established, that the growth of this historic instinct 
- throughout the country seems one of the main results of the 
war itself—a consciousness born of new feelings and ideas 
and conceptions, and derived from a closer discernment of 
the events and the development of the past. 

In an address before the American Historical Association, 
President Charles Kendall Adams has emphasized the recent- 
ness of the application of modern methods of historic study 
even in our foremost institutions. Harvard developed be- 
yond the merest academic training since 1870, the time of the 
advent of Henry Adams as Professor of History. Dr. George 
P. Fisher was at Yale as early as 1861, but there was no 
second Professorship until 1868, and the restrictions may be 
readily imagined as long as one man alone carried, Sinbad 
like, the burden of all ages and epochs upon his shoulders. 
The call which Professor John W. Burgess followed from 
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Amherst to Columbia, in 1877, marks the new era in the 
course of history in the metropolitan institution, and in 1880 
its justly distinguished School of Political Science entered 
upon its brilliant course. Cornell opened its classes in 1868 
under President Andrew D. White, and in 1881 it endowed 
the first distinctive chair of American History in the United 
States, with Professor Moses Coit Tyler as incumbent. 
Coming fresh from German universities, Andrew D. White 
had begun an advanced course at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1857, which was continued later by Charles Kendall 
Adams, and the widely-extended interest in historical and po- 
litical science, which had long characterized this Northwest- 
ern institution, thus early received its natural impulse. Pres- 
ident Gilman opened the Johns Hopkins University in 1876, 
and six years later the machinery of Professor Herbert B. 
Adams’ Historical Seminar was in working order. More 
recently, the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, and 
Brown, have displayed increased activity in these branches, 
still newer institutions have been opened, while others have 
extended their courses and added to the number of their 
chairs. But, perhaps, it is making no invidious distinctions 
if we accept those mentioned above as being, within the 
past decade, especially active in their zeal for historic inves- 
tigation and most influential in creating a school of followers 
and disciples. 

If we iooked solely at the latest manifestations of this 
historic spirit, we might hesitate to place the dividing line 
at the war, and could bring it forward to the more recent 
date of 1876, when was celebrated the centennial year of our 
independence from England. But while admitting the 
marked increase in the spheres of this later activity, we con- 
ceive it to be but the natural develonaent of a spirit which 
preceded and first implanted the seed in a new generation, 
to whom the past meant not so much participation as his- 
tory. 

Two great causes, therefore, seem to lie at the bottom of 


our awakening, to have brought us to a national and indi- 
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vidual consciousness. First, there were the influences and 
the results of the war. There was the universal conviction, 
whether North or South, that after four years of the direst 
conflict.and after the settlement of great issues, however much 
men might differ as to the policy and as to the principles, yet 
our country at least had a past. There was now plenty of 
material for writing a history, whether on the one hand, 
it looked forward to higher developments along new lines, 
or on the other, it gave a sigh of regret for the glories 
of the past. The eye of the historian was no longer natu- 
rally directed to the study of the Middle Ages or to the an- 
nals of England, France, Spain, or other European countries, 
but it turned inwards and addressed American conditions. 
And thus ten or fifteen years after the close of this great 
strugyle, schools of history and historians began to arise 
almost simultaneously in every intellectual centre of the 
country. This new interest was not the discovery of any 
one man nor the work alone of one institution, however 
much it was furthered by individual efforts. It lay in the 
air, it was the outgrowth of the spirit of the times—the peo- 
ple had become awakened and were self-conscious. 

But just as in England the ‘manifestations of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual awakening of the sixteenth century 
were intensified by the Revival of Letters and the Reformation 
falling together, so the close of the war, followed by a short 
period of recuperative power, almost coincided with the end 
of our first century of national existence. Ten years after 
the surrender at Appomattox occurred the first of a series of 
centennial celebrations, from the commemoration of the Bat- 
tle of Concord to that of the Evacuation of New York. 
Another decade thus passed, intensifying with each month 
and year the national spirit; sending abroad the feeling of 
harmony and union in common rejoicings about boards 
where both sections could unite in the applause of the same 
sentiments of patriotism and liberty; and nourishing at 
every stage of its progress the historic sense and conscious- 


‘ness. Not only national and historic, also personal and local 
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pride was increased. Each part wished to show its own 
birthright, as it were, to this great national inheritance, and 
at once began to demonstrate what each section and State 
and party and race and family had contributed to the mag- 
nificent structure. 

Series of books and pamphlets were issued, whole schools 
of history were set to work, there arose co-operation and 
joint-stock companies in this, as in other things. The pas- 
sion for biography, always regarded as one of the eyes of his- 
tory, which clearly distinguishes the present era the world 
over, added fervor to the tendency. Series of American 
Commonwealths, American Statesmen, American Men of 
Letters, American Religious Leaders, Makers of America, 
Great Commanders, evidenced the intensity of the spirit 
and the wide-spread interest. The American self-conscious- 
ness once called into being, no detail affecting the past was 
too slight for investigation. Historical associations and va- 
rious societies of related character were organized, national, 
State, and local; there sprang up Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution, Camps of Veterans and Sons of Veterans; fiction 
chose to pursue the same line; even fashions and advertise- 
ments displayed the influence of the coloring; and while in the 
daily newspaper much of the intensity may have been gradu- 
ally dropped and something else have taken its place as the 
latest interest of the day, yet our schools and colleges and 
universities and library associations and literary circles had 
permanently accepted the impulse as a part of their inner 
being, their heritage from the past, ineradicable in the very 
nature of things from their constitution. 

Turning more directly to the South in these considerations 
and examining the manifestations of these features as there 
distinguished, it was but natural that the fact of the war, 
the result and circumstances connected therewith, should 
have demanded attention first of all. There was not al- 
ways strict regard to details, for of these men were at first 
heartily sick, and often tried to forget them; so it came 
about that much that was especially valuable was consciously 
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destroyed. Buta discussion of old principles by the partici- 
pants, a delivery of sentiment over the dead and suffering— 
this was but the assertion of nature, and assuredly to their 
lasting credit. Leaders seemed to have the prevision that a 
statement from them would be welcomed and attended to by 
posterity, who might need information as to their motives 
and measures in the great struggle; what was at first contro- 
versial, as the amenities of time poured in their balm, be- 
came more reminiscent; and to-day, a little late to be sure, 
when so much has been destroyed wilfully and from sheer 
neglect, complete muster-rolls are being reconstructed, his- 


tories of regiments and companies and commands are writ- 


ten, and every fact, every circumstance, is painfully un- 
ravelled. 

It is easy enough to-day to understand the significance of 
such books as those by Alexander H. Stephens and Jefferson 
Davis. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston left a ‘Narrative’ of his 
campaigns; Gen. Beauregard and others published number- 
less papers and magazine articles. Officers and privates 
have found opportunity to discuss measures and men and 
deeds, and however incomplete, fragmentary, and necessarily 
one-sided and unscientific the form of much of this has 
been—not even directed with the precision a fixed bureau 
and editorship might have given—yet the effect has been 
gradually to amass material of which every detail has its 
importance. Numerous biographies of the great partici- 
pants have appeared from time to time—of Lee, of Jackson, 
of A. S. Johnston, of Davis, of Stephens, of Toombs, of Mem- 
minger—each striving to add fresh material and to show 
the character of the man ina clearer light. Survival meet- 
ings are held, reunions occur, though fewer each year an- 
swer to the drum-tap, monuments to the illustrious dead 
are unveiled—to Calhoun, Lee, Jackson, Hill—orations are 
delivered, and with every demonstration through all its 
wear and intense enthusiasm fresh details are gathered, 
the gleanings are both numerous and often precious, and 
the cause of history is subserved. The /zstorze sense has 
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grown in proportion as the fersonal feeling has become 
blunted. 

It was for collecting details connected with this past, the 
events of the four years of the war, that the Southern His- 
torical Society was organized twenty years ago at the Green- 
brier White Sulphur Springs. Scraps and clippings from 
all sorts of papers, direct and special contributions, margin- 
alia and fugitiva have been brought together in the twenty 
annual volumes, which have thus far appeared, and preserved 
in permanent and easily accessible form. Other channels 
still are our monthly magazines, the Sunday editions of news- 
papers in our leading cities, North and South. Sometimes 
these constitute a loosely connected series, and are afterwards 
collected in one volume and reduced to book form. An in- 
stance is the Century ‘‘War Papers,” and one, more modest 
but hardly less important, is the small volume issued a few 
years ago by the Charleston News and Courver, bearing the 
title “Our Women in the War.” 

Looking at the list of Historical Societies in the Southern 
States, we may single out those in Virginia for number, 
prominence, and activity. Seven are named in the list pub- 
lished by the American Historical Association as belonging 
to Virginia, but it must be confessed that some of these exist 
for the most part on paper, or merely in a nominal way 
in connection with some library, and for any work they 
produce or active organization they possess, must be con- 
sidered as really non-existent, a fear which may be enter- 
tained for the majority of the 218 accredited to the United 
States. There are, too, more Virginian members of the 
American Historical Association than representatives from 
any other Southern State, constituting, as they do, almost 
half the entire Southern constituency, even though this 
number be exceedingly small, some thirty to forty, hardly 
more than six per cent. of the full membership. The 
reason for this exceptional interest on the part of Virginia 
is not hard to discover. She was the first colony founded, 
she played a notably conspicuous part in the further set- 
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tlement and development of the country, in securing liberty 
and independence, and in furnishing leaders both in war 
and in council. The Virginia Historical Society, which 
was organized in 1831, is the oldest in the South. True, it 
died after a few years, and upon reorganization led for 
a while a precarious existence; but it has always had its 
heroic supporters. In the period since the war, from 
1870 through to 1892, it was virtually embodied in its Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mr. R. A. Brock, one of the most zeal- 
ous workers in the historic field of his State. Under his 
editorship, beginning with 1882, eleven annual volumes of 
valuable documents, chiefly relating to the colonial period, 
have been published—one of the few instances of persistent 
activity on the part of an historical society in the South. | 
Equally to Virginia—which furnished so many leaders and 
lent her soil for the constant battle-ground—may be credited 
the Southern Historical Society, with headquarters in Rich- 
mond the old Confederate capital, and under the secretary- 
ship of Mr. Brock. The Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities, organized by the ladies of Vir- 
ginia, is particularly active, both practically and in social 
gatherings. The Sons and Daughters of the Revolution 
strike peculiarly strong root in Virginia soil. The historic 
colleges in Virginia lend themselves readily to the same 
spirit. The Historical and Geographical Society of Rich- 
mond College has for several years done inspiring work with 
its students, and produced even more permanent results in 
frequent public addresses on some point of original in- 
vestigation by distinguished citizens and visitors. Other 
colleges are endeavoring to be no whit behind. Roanoke 
College has its local society, and that at Hampden-Sidney, 
while perhaps younger than some in years, is deficient nei- 
ther in numbers nor in working interest. William and 
Mary, under the direction of her President, is publishing a 
quarterly periodical filled with data taken from the rich 
sources of the past of the college and its section. For three 
years past, the Board of Washington and Lee University 
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have been issuing records pertaining to her early history. 
Likewise many of the commencement addresses at these and 
other Virginia institutions are filled with historic interest, the 
occasion constantly alluring the speaker to special investiga- 
tion and research. 

But perhaps the best evidence of this interest and activity 
in the South in historical matters may be obtained by a glance 
over the list of membership of the American Historical As- 
sociation. Here are many names calling up noble pieces of 
work and much praiseworthy effort, even though there 
be marked the absence of some of our most enthusiastic 
workers. 

First of all, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins, 
deserves mention, both for his own researches in Southern 
educational history, and for the inspiring and suggestive in- 
fluence he has exerted on so many young Southern scholars. 
The late Col. William Allan’s “Army of Northern Virginia” 
has just been published by the Boston firm, Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., who have always heartily encouraged and sup- 
ported historical investigation. Ex-President Kemp P. Battle, 
of the University of North Carolina, has fanned the flame of 
historic interest in his State, aided by his official position. 
Prof. E. W. Bemis, late of Vanderbilt University, has pre- 
pared, under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins publications, 
a monograph on local government in the South and South- 
west. Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Baltimore, has written of 
the negro, as have also Mr. Edward Ingle, of Washington, and 
Mr. Philip A. Bruce, of Richmond. William T. Brantley, 
of the Baltimore bar, contributed to Justin Winsor’s “ Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,” and among other col- 
laborators of the same work were Messrs. William Wirt 
Henry and R. A. Brock, of Richmond, William J. Rivers, of 
South Carolina, and Charles C. Jones, Jr., of Georgia. The 
activity of Mr. R. A. Brock, in connection with the Virginia 
and Southern Historical Societies, has already been men- 
tioned. Alexander Brown’s two volumes on the “Genesis . 
of the United States’ have laid bare the details of the strug- 
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gle between the English and the Spanish governments fer the 
settlement and possession of Northern America, and have re- 
opened the controversy concerning Captain John Smith. 
The late Col. John Mason Brown, of Louisville, wrote for the 
Filson Club “The Political Beginnings of Kentucky.” The 
Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay, of Charleston, issued, while mayor, 
a series of year-books for the city, and has lately engaged 
in efforts to obtain for the South Carolina Historical So- 
ciety transcripts of colonial records from London. Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, general agent for the Peabody Fund, besides con-., 
tributing numerous reminiscences of his own historic life, has 
delivered addresses not only on the history of education in 
the South, but especially on the relations between Church 
and State and on Baptist origins and development. Prof. 
Heath Dabney, of the University of Virginia, has, for the 
most part devoted attention, in accordance with the nature of 
the duties of his chair, to the scientific aspects of history, the 
causes of the French Revolution and kindred subjects. The 
published papers of Professor Means Davis, of the South 
Carolina College, appeal more to the economical and political 
reader. Edward Eggleston, not himself a Virginian, but of 
Virginian family and descent, has written much of Southern 
colonial life, portrayed Bacon’s Rebellion, and besides, in 
romance-writing, used Western Virginia and the early North- 
west as historic background. Mr. William Wirt Henry’s 
three volumes, comprising the “Life and Letters of Patrick 
Henry,” are not merely a monument of devotion to the 
memory of a grandsire, but deserve special recognition for 
the arduous and painstaking labor of love which produced 
them, considering how scattered and lost is so much of 
the material for Southern history and biography. An- 
other filial work is the biography of Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, by his son, Col. William Preston Johnston, the 
President of Tulane University. Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., 
has long been the source of an enthusiastic interest in 


’ Georgia history, whether colonial, State, or city. His numer- 


ous addresses and monographs are but pendants to his fuller 
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“History of Georgia.” The late Dr. James F. Latimer, of 
the Theological Seminary at Hampden-Sidney, specialized in 
Church history, and left addresses on Early Presbyterianism 
in Virginia and the South. Thomas Nelson Page has, per- 
haps, best told of the history of Virginia through his stories. 
It is the romance of the Old South which breathes in the 
sketches “In Ole Virginie” and ‘On Newfound River;” while 
his numerous addresses have direct reference either to the 
history of the past, or to the incitation of the historical spirit. 
Approaching nearer still to the more scientific aspects of 
historic investigation is the announced Life of Thomas Nel- 
son, for the Makers of America series, which it is proposed, 
will be a study of colonial conditions. The late unhappy 
death of the Tennessee Congressman James Phelan, cut off 
the bright promise of a scholarship and training received 
at Leipsic, but not before the “History of Tennessee’’ 
had been written, and the incorporation by the national 
government of the American Historical Association had 
been secured by his services. Another civic officer, the 
Hon. Wm. L. Saunders, North Carolina’s Secretary of 
State, edited several volumes of invaluable records per- 
taining to the State’s colonial history—in itself a monu- 
mental work, and a noble example for sister commonwealths. 
Prof. Charles Lee Smith, now of William Jewell College, 
wrote North Carolina’s educational history in the series 
edited by his instructor, Dr. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins, 
and published by the National Bureau of Education. The 
labors on the English Constitution, by Hannis Taylor, Esq., 
of Mobile, have received the highest commendation for 
learning, acumen, and scholarship. Prof. William P. Trent, 
of Sewanee, has edited the Gilmer. Letters relating to the 
history of the University of Virginia; has published numer- 
ous notes on the growth of historic spirit in the South, and 
has more recently written the Life of Simms, for the American 
Men of Letters series, in which he gives a study of ante-bellum 
Southern literary conditions. President Lyon G. Tyler, of 
William and Mary, has not only proved one in the number of 
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filial writers of biography in his ‘Letters and Times of the 
Tylers,” but, in addition to a smaller work on “Parties and 
Patronage in the United States,” has begun issuing the ‘ Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Publications.” 
Prof. Stephen B. Weeks, of Trinity College, North Carolina, 
has inspired local research, and worthily set the example for 
his pupils by his own periodic contributions. The Rev. Dr. 
Wm. H. Whitsitt, of Louisville, has written the “Life and 
Times of Judge Caleb Wallace,” another Filson Club publi- 
cation. Prof. Woodrow Wilson, belonging originally to 
North Carolina, but in the historic training which he has re- 
ceived, and in the professorships he has filled, hardly longer 
to be credited to the South, has been especially active in 
publication. His analysis of Congressional Government, and 
his study of the State—the origins, development, and forms 
of government—have just been followed by the third volume 
of the Epochs of American History, “Division and Re-. 
union, 1829-1889.” President George P. Winston, of the 
University of North Carolina, is following the example of 
his predecessor in lending all the weight of his office to the 
inspiration of local historic zeal, a late evidence of which was 
the series of lectures at Chapel Hill from Prof. Hart, of Har- 
vard, on the principles and methods of scientific historical 
investigation. 

The above are but representative names taken from the 
American Association’s list, and they servé merely for illustra- 
tion. Many others still have done notable work. There are 
the volumes of Col. J. Thomas Scharf—founder of the collec- 
tion of Southern History at the Johns Hopkins University, and 
of Dr. William Hand Browne, on Maryland. ‘There are, too, 
the noteworthy efforts of Prof. Virgil A. Lewis, in West Vir- 
ginia, whose monthly “Southern Historical Magazine” must, 
after a valuable career of two years, suspend publication for 
the nonce, to be resumed as a quarterly periodical. There 
are, besides, the achievements of the Filson Club, of Louis- 
ville, under its founder and leader, Col. Reuben T. Durrett; 
the valuable labors of Dr. William P. Palmer and others, in 
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editing the Calendar of Virginia State Papers; the zeal and 
active interest of Gen. Giles P. Thruston, of Nashville; of 
Dr. James H. Carlisle, of Wofford College, South Carolina; 
of Fay Hempstead, Esq., of Little Rock, and others. The 
historic interest associated with and gathering about large 
public libraries, as in Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, New 
Orleans, deserves especial notice. Even some of the smaller 
towns are forming their nucleus of books; and the first re- 
sults are always seen in an outburst of historic zeal, and the 
spirit of research. 

While most of the States in the South have nominally 
Historical Societies, yet their activity as media of publication 
has been virtually zz/, As intimated, the Virginia Society 
has long held an exceptional place in this regard, it having 
issued an annual volume for the past eleven years; and in 
addition to this, a new quarterly journal has been projected 
by its executive committee. After Virginia, Kentucky seems 
especially prominent in having a society which furnishes 
regular publications. This is the Filson Club, of Louisville. 
From a membership of ten, it has grown in eight years to 
one of more than five hundred, representing all parts of the 
State, and has published successively seven annual quarto 
volumes. 

The pioneer history of the West and Southwest is attract- 
ing especial attention now that we are celebrating the Dis- 
covery and the Making of America. In this recital the most 
striking episodes are connected with the founding of Western 
Virginia, and the beginnings of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Northwest Territory, when the first heroic vanguard ven- 
tured across the Appalachian range, following up the course 
of the rivers into the then great unknown. It is the story 
of a country settled by native resources and individual 
energy independent of English charters, a story which 
counted for much in emphasizing the idea of national union 
in American history. It is a narrative that tells how the 
Englishmen along the coast won the Mississippi Valley and 
the vast interior from France and from Spain, each of which 
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seemed at one time to hold the key to the future, and might 
have changed our whole destiny. This idea has attracted 
other than Southern pens. It is the central thought permea- 
ting the series of Parkman’s histories just completed by the 
“Half-Century of Conflict.” More directly still, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West,” deals with this movement. 
The material of the latter was in large measure obtained — 
from papers in the hands of citizens and societies of Ken- 


‘tucky and Tennessee, evincing the rich sources which it still 


remains a privileged duty to publish. Indeed, where may 
the investigation of Southern material end? The great 
Southwest and Texas are still comparatively unexplored ; 
Louisiana has ‘always yielded a rich harvest, which seems 
never failing; South Carolina, Florida, and all the Gulf 
States, are replete with material yet to be worked up. 

The study of the elements in our composition is in itself 
a phase. We have already Scotch-Irish and French Hugue- 
not societies, but there are still other constituents. The de- 
scendants of these races are endeavoring to trace back to its 
origin each thread, and to appreciate its value; and if at re- 
unions and at festive dinners native enthusiasm tends to lose 
sight of proportion and relative importance, still the need 
of the work may not be disputed. The oration of the Hon. 
John S. Wise, in last December, before the Congrega- 
tional Club of New York, on Virginia’s lineage, was an 
especially clear analysis of the original elements entering 
into the constituency of the Old Dominion. A paper of 
the writer before the Virginia Historical Society a year ago, 
was an attempt from a somewhat similar point of view, ma- 
king use of statistics in support of theories; and he cannot 
refrain from expressing the belief that along similar lines a 
great deal may still be done; only all the threads of the 
woof must be carefully examined, as it seems reasonable to 
maintain that not one alone, but all contribute towards 
making up the whole cloth. 

The essays in Southern fiction since the war throw no 
faint light on the interest in Southern History. This fic- 
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tion has been chiefly historical, or at least based on historic 
elements. John Esten Cooke, who lived in and through the 
war, found in the emotions to which it gave rise the natural 
expression of his art. No less did Cable find his opportu- 
nity in the race conditions present in the variegated life— 
French, Spanish, and Creole—near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi; and it is little wonder that in his desire to trace these 
manifestations to their past, he should pry into hidden his- 
tory, and not only glean strange true stories of Louisiana, 
tracing survivals of dialect and letters, but add contributions to 
the history of the city and State itself—even if it be a history 
tinged with the color of romance. It is not strange that 
Miss Grace King, working with the same colored pigments, 
should become interested in the career of Sieur de Bienville. 
James Lane Allen could not describe Kentucky life in the 
past and present without feeling the sense of its historic back- 
ground. ‘Thomas Nelson Page took buta slight step in pass- 
ing from the pictures of colonial dames and times to his genre 
portraits “‘befo’ de war”, and thence from the pathetic treat- 
ment of the romance of history to the serious discussion of 
history in detail. Indeed, everywhere it is the historic con- 
sciousness which has seized upon and controls our life and 
its manifestations—our letters and the expression of our 
thought. We shall not go out of our way to compare it with 
the French consciousness wrought by the great Revoiution, 
or with the ripening of German thought and the intensifying” 
of German unity which sprung from the Napoleonic wars. 
Certainly for those of us who are teachers of literature and 
of history, and are making the attempt to incite among our 
youth an enthusiasm for writing and for investigation, there 
is hardly a more promising field. The opportunity lies in 
eliciting interest in local concerns and surroundings. The 
literary and historic sense is aroused and its spirit encouraged 
.and vivified solely by the powers of observation and inves- 
tigation. To one gifted with imagination, artistic insight, 
and the poet’s soul, it affords the basis of future romance and 
fiction; in others endowed with a more strenuously logical 
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cast of mind and a keen scent for tracing effect to cause and 
conditions to origins, it assumes the philosopher’s garb and 
the historian’s methods. In all cases it has lifted the mind 
beyond mere text-book pages and academic lecturing—it 
has given bread instead of a stone. 

Of the universities which have especially influenced historic 
investigation in the South, the Johns Hopkins stands easily 
first. Many causes may have contributed to this. Harvard 
and other colleges have been too far north, while Baltimore 
was centrally located, and had always been recognized as 
essentially a Southern city. Special privileges to Virginia 
and North Carolina, as well as proximity, attracted students 
from those States. Its convenience to the District of Colum- 
bia tended to give it at the outset a national significance and 
to inculcate a catholic spirit. Indeed the incitements to 
post-graduate work which other institutions, thus thrown on 
their mettle, have since received, and the recent organization 
of Clark, Chicago, and Stanford Universities in the eastern, 
central, and extreme western divisions of our country, to meet 
especial needs, simply attest the fact that the pioneer Ameri- 
can university has successfully created a soil from which such 
plants may derive an invigorating growth. Especially in 
American historical, political, and economical science has 
this institution been prominent, and not a few of its stu- 
dents and graduates in this department have been scattered 
over the South, teaching in Southern institutions, and extend- 
ing in turn to others the inspiration which they themselves 
have received. Even much of the work and investigation 
in local matters thus effected received its direct impulse and 
suggestion from the parent institution. 

In other cases, however, the inspiration to historic zeal 
came not from without but from within, where native envi- 
ronment and a notable past have developed an interest 
in history. Such has been pre-eminently the case with 
the three oldest institutions in Virginia and the South: 
through the colonial beginnings of William and Mary, the 
Scotch-Irish origins of Washington and Lee, and the fervor 
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of religious liberty and national independence manifested in 
founding Hampden-Sidney. 

The remark has already been made that the publication of 
- historical works has been frequently in the form of series, 
the system of co-operation being applied even to this field 
of work, as a characteristic symptom of the times. The 
American Commonwealths have included thus far the histo- 
ries of Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, in the 
South, and the history of these may hardly be said to exceed 
that of other States in interest or in value. The South has 
been especially well-equipped for furnishing subjects to the 
American Statesmen series—and, most of all, Virginia, which 
had the largest white population of any State at the period 
just before and after the Revolution. Two volumes on George 
Washington, two on Henry Clay, others on Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, John Randolph, James 
Madison, James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, 
and Thomas H. Benton have been the South’s quota. True, 
hardly one of these biographies has been written by a South- 
ern scholar, but by some one from a thoroughly objective 
point of view, not always in sympathy with the subject. 
Still the series has called forth pronounced attention to 
the subject of American History as affected by the South 
and Southern men, has incited the spirit of investigation in 
the South, and if even sharp criticism has been heard, it has 
made other students and scholars who have differed, feel 
more keenly their own responsibilities. The American Men 
of Letters series has included but two Southern names—Poe 
and Simms. None of the “American Religious Leaders” 
has been taken from the South, although she has had like- 
wise her famous theologians and divines. The “Makers of 
America” has gone southward fully as much as the “Amer- 
ican Statesmen.” ‘The history of the lives of the Calverts, 
Oglethorpe, Sieur de Bienville, La Salle, Jefferson, Thomas 
Nelson, and Samuel Houston, each tells the tale of the ex- 
pansion of Southern territory. The South has also her 
“Great Commanders” in the new series just announced: 
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Washington, Jackson, Taylor, Scott, Lee, and Joseph E. 
Johnston. Three of these are to be written by Southern 
men: the biography of Washington by Gen. Bradley T. 
Johnson, the one of Lee by his nephew, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
and that of Johnston by Mr. Robert M. Hughes. 

Other biographies have been numerous—some written 
from personal love and devotion, as Mrs. Davis’, Mrs. Perry’s, 
Mrs. Jackson’s, and some dictated by reverence and piety, 
among which, besides Johnston’s, Tyler’s and Henry’s, we 
may include Mrs. Corbin’s Maury, Miss. Rowland’s Mason, 
and Mrs. Lee’s Pendleton. ‘This increase in female author- 
ship is striking. 

Especially interesting has been the unfolding of the intel- 
lectual life in the Old South, the analysis of the systems of 
education formerly in vogue. The series of monographs 
published by the National Bureau of Education under the 
editorship and supervision of Professor Herbert B. Adams, 
of the Johns Hopkins, has opened a mine of information, and 
presented a fair knowledge of the ideals in education and 
the breadth of intellectual training and culture in the earlier 
days. The revelations in many cases have been matter of 
universal surprise and congratulation. The editor of the se- 
ries has himself written of education in Virginia, having 
become fascinated by the early history of the College of 
William and Mary, and the circumstances attendant upon 
the founding of the State University. The history of educa- 
tion in all the South Atlantic States—in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and also Alabama—fol- 
lowed soon afterwards, for the most part the work of pupils 
from those States who had caught something of their pre- 
ceptor’s enthusiasm and fire. Abundant material, and that 
most valuable for the portrayal of the life of the country, is 
still to be worked up here—the history of individual colleges 
and seminaries, and the lives of great educators—often the 
story of pathetic struggles and gigantic efforts against over- 
whelming forces—in short the complete narrative of the in- 
tellectual and literary life of the several States. Professor 
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Trent’s Szmms, which was a review of the former literary con- 
ditions of the South, has awakened both interest and discussion 
in this line. An announced lecture by President Charles W. 
Dabney, of the University of Tennessee, on “Intellectual 
Life in the Old South,” is merely additional evidence of the 
interest the discussion excites. The writer himself has been 
collecting material looking forward to some contributions on 
the history of the institution with which he is connected and 
of the State in which he is laboring. 

Social life has been hitherto described more in the novel 
than in our histories, but as Macaulay, himself a master in 
color, urged, there is no reason why this fair province should 
be taken from the possession of the serious historian. Sooth 
to say, Southern history has been too prone to neglect such 
a picturing of the times and has had a tendency to lapse into 
an explication of genealogies and family trees rather than to 
apprehend conditions. Not that this has not also its use; and 
it is to be hoped that the Sons and Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion will bring to this phase of history the science it de- 
mands, basing conclusions on the best evidence, in wills and 
deeds filed in county clerks’ offices, and in other records, 
and not solely upon the fond memory of maiden aunts and 
worse founded traditions. 

Side by side with history, the study of economics is taught 
and is occupying the attention of present thinkers, and his- 
tory is being written in its economical, commercia!, and in- 
dustrial aspects. None is more curious,than Southern life in 
this regard—its systems of agriculture, land tenure, labor, 
crops, prices, taxation, transportation, travel, navigation, 
commerce, manufactures, banking, fiscal laws. It suffices 
merely to suggest the vast field here to be occupied. Is it too 
soon to discuss these questions in the light of Azstory and 
not as a matter of folitics, as so many of the questions per- 
taining to the South may alone be treated? Herein lies the 
greatest foe to the free expression of historic thought, to un- 
trammelled historic research, in our section. Much has been 
said about the negro—when will be written the first com- 
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1| ¥ } plete and authentic history of this race in America? Con- 
| tributions have been already made, and it will be an interest- 
| ing yolume, whenever it appears. 
| In the realm of political and constitutional history more 
) has been done, yet there is room still for systematic develop- 
| ment. Statistics are hard and dry reading, but often elo- 
quent in the very facts they present. The one desire is to 
trace all the threads of our life and to reproduce the entire 
1 past. Generalizations are difficult; data and elements are 
apt to be overlooked; but the aim should be to show forth . 
the real life of the people as a whole, and not merely the 
| transactions of the few—what they were and thought and 
did—life in the broadest sense, material, social, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual. 
Many crude pieces of work evidence not so much in- 
, | capacity, as lack of training and discernment as to the best 
' ways to conduct an investigation. The responsibilty herein 
involved rests upon the institutions of learning. They need 
| not expect to rival the foremost universities of Germany, 
England, or the more wealthy North. Their scope and 
in sphere of instruction must necessarily be far different on ac- 
Pil count of the limitations imposed by present conditions. 
| But as so many of our youth naturally interested in this work 
| may never get beyond the college or the State university, if 
ne no inspiration and direction be offered there, where else may 
| i it be given? An enthusiastic professor, a special chair, a 
| 


fairly equipped and catalogued library, a few practical direc- 
tions and pointed criticisms, and the ground work could 
be laid, and at least the stimulus to a movement begun 
and a number of bright young men enlisted. All over the 
South, in every State institution at least, in addition to 
_ the instructor in general history, one is needed especially for 
American and State and local interests; and it ought to prove 
a patriotic duty to provide this, and where possible even | 
to subdivide the work among several ardent investigators. 
Enlarged library facilities will be needed, together with the 
chair, as the apparatus and tools to be handled in the work- © 
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shop; and last, publication funds, too, so that everything col- 
lected and worked up by instructor and pupil, if of sufficient 
value, may be preserved and given to the world. Indeed, 
publication is becoming so fully recognized as one of the 
leading functions of the university, that in future endowments 
it will be felt that without this provision a chair and insti- 
tution are in so far lamed. 

We wish and need history to be written on broader and 
deeper foundations. It will not do to regard ourselves as cut 
off from the rest of the universe in thought—as having a 
peculiar world all to ourselves and a history of our own. 
This is true only to the limited extent that a peculiar eco- 
nomic system and isolated geographical position may have 
imposed it upon us. We must look beyond these narrow 
confines and, so far as possible, observe the trend of the age 
and our own share of history within it. We have had re- 
cently addresses from two great English historians, Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Lecky, on the province of history, and both 
have interested, while one has charmed us. But Mr. Froude 
to the contrary, who believes neither in evolution nor in-de- 
volution, in progress, science, nor aught else in the historic 
sphere, and sees only a stage crowded with innumerable 
figures, ideas do control men and minds and are stronger in a 
. century than any one man or government; and he becomes 
the transcendent leader to posterity, who seems to have best 
expressed the primary idea of his day. We do want sympa- 
thetic history, but let it be pervaded by a sympathy that 
is not narrow, but universal, and guided by a true philosophy. 
The advocate’s plea is a distinct contribution and goes to 
make up history; but it is not history itself. The judge of 
last resort still suspends sentence. Perhaps in some things 
we are still but the advocate, possibly in others the judge. 
At any rate, our activity should be apparent, and we may at 
least submit arguments to be weighed in the discussion, if we 
may not on all questions award the final word of judgment. 

J. B. HENNEMAN. 

Hampden-Sidney College. 
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THE REVEREND JAMES DEKOVEN, D.D. 


ANY men at the last General Convention in Em- 
M manuel Church, Baltimore, remembered that it was 
just twenty-one years since Dr. James DeKoven made his 
famous speech for liberty of opinion in the same church, 
before the same representative council. hose twenty-one 
years have passed swiftly, and brought many changes. The 
“Champion of Ritualism,” as he was called, has been at rest 
himself for fourteen years, and in many quarters his name 
already has become a distant memory, and the meaning of 
his life and labor misunderstood or quite forgotten. 

In a recent volume of biographical sketches' by Mr. F. C. 
Morehouse, of Milwaukee, our attention has again been 
drawn to Dr. DeKoven’s character and work, and it is not 
unfitting that some review should be attempted of the career 
of a man, who but lately filled so large a place in the history 
of religion and education in this country, and who, in many 
respects, was so remarkable as to merit the encomium 
passed upon him by the author just referred to, as “the 
greatest product of the American Church.” 


James DeKoven was born in Middletown, Connecticut, — 


Sept. 19th, 1831. From his earliest years his mind and 
heart were controlled by religious impulses. He combined 
from boyhood the imagination of the poet with the critical 
faculty of the lawyer. This codrdination made him an ap- 
preciative and accurate scholar, and he was graduated with 
high honor from Columbia College, New York, in 1851. 
There seems to have been no hesitation in his choice of a 
vocation. He entered the General Theological Seminary 
immediately, and was graduated in 1854, being ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, the same year. 
In the Seminary he was conspicuous for his religious earnest- 


1 Some American Churchmen, by Frederic Cook Morehouse. Milwau- 
kee: The Young Churchman Co. 1892. pp. 240. 
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ness, and for his intense realization of the teaching office of 
the ministry. His “ragged school” in the old “long room” 
on Sunday afternoons was a wonder to his friends, and a 
great trial to himself, until he solved the problem of inter- 
esting the young outcasts by drawing on his imagination for 
exciting stories, which combined the thrill of adventure with 
the soundest Christian teaching. A wooden cross, inscribed 
with his name, is still handed down from class to class in the 
Seminary, as a mute memorial of his practical devotion. 
Consistently with his burning zeal for missionary work, he 
is said to have offered himself, with two others, soon after 
his ordination, to the Bishop of New York to establish an 
associate mission in the slums of that city, but it was 
thought that the Church was not ready for such innovating 
movements, and so DeKoven, declining several flattering 
calls to Eastern parishes, went to Wisconsin as lecturer in 
the Nashotah Theological Seminary, and threw in his lot 
with the growing West. There he was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Kemper, in 1855. At Delafield, about 
five miles from Nashotah, he opened a parish school in con- 
- nection with the little mission church of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, and with splendid determination, to the great detriment 
of his health, he maintained and developed this work, walk- 
ing to and fro, through winter storms and summer heat, until 
he placed it on a sure foundation. In 1859, at the death of 
the Rev. Roswell Park, D. D., the founder and first president 
of Racine College, Dr. DeKoven’s conspicuous ability was 
recognized by his election to the presidency, or wardenship, 
of that institution, and there, with inflexible spirit and un- 
surpassed devotion, he continued to labor for his great ideal of 
a Christian university, until his death, just twenty years later 
(March 19, 1879). During that period his personality had 
impressed itself upon the whole Church. As a profound 
theologian, a brilliant preacher, the unequalled parliamen- 
tarian and debater in the House of Deputies—above all as a 
man of loftiest spirituality and heroic unselfishness, he won 
universal love and admiration. His sudden death, in the very 
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prime of life, was regarded as the greatest calamity to the 
Church, both by those who had known and loved him, and 
by those who, having misunderstood and wronged him, 
would have made reparation had he lived. From Boston to 
San Francisco the lament went up with genuine sorrow. 
Those who had differed with him were foremost in deploring 
his loss. No clergyman ever received from the secular world 
and outside the bounds of his own State, such tributes of 
love and admiration as were paidto him. The great North- 
west was stricken with the consciousness of its bereavement, 
and governors and legislatures and public corporations 
and citizens of every creed and class hastened to do him 
honor. He died as he had lived, brave, loyal, consecrated to 
his Master’s service. His last public act was a sacrifice of 
himself for a friend who needed his help—his last private 
care was for the instruction of a soul that was groping for 
the light of the gospel. It wasa grand life—pure, manly, 
unselfish, noble in every instinct, gentle in its strength, great 
in its simplicity. 

Dr. DeKoven was a theologian and a Christian educator, 
and in both aspects he appears unquestionably great. A 
theologian must, above all things, be clear and definite in his 


> convictions. He must have a system of philosophy; he 


must be apt toteach. Theology exists, as the Church under- 
stands it, only as a means to an end, an aid to the human 
mind to comprehend the truths of the gospel, to codrdinate, 
in a rational system, what the Church has received and 
teaches. The object of Christianity is to give light and life 
to the souls of men, and there can be no greater contradiction 
in terms than a system of Christian instruction, a theology 
which is based on indefinite, uncertain, and misty speculation. 
A theologian may be narrow-minded or broad-minded, schol- 
arly or unscholarly, tolerant or intolerant—but, if he is to 
“make good proof of his ministry,” he must be clear. In 
this respect Dr. DeKoven has perhaps had no equal in the 
American Church. It was this clearness of apprehension 
and felicity of definition that gave him his preéminence as a 
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debater. It was this that aroused such opposition to him in 
some quarters, and singled him out for attack, even on ques- 
tions where he had said nothing more than others had said 
before him, because he always succeeded in making people 
know what he thought on every subject. Yet he was not a 
controversialist. His keen sensibility to injustice, his ex- 
quisite refinement of nature, made him shrink from public 
criticism. Only the most conscientious convictions of duty 
wrung from him the words of defiance in his first speech in 
the Convention of 1871, which filled the rest of his life with 
discussion. The only bitter satire on an opponent that he 
ever indulged in, was a reluctant concession to the pleading 
of one of his friends. 

The General Convention of 1871 was a notable convention. 
Time had been given since the close of the civil war for 
anxious ones to discover the gradual influence of the “Ox- 
ford movement” in this country. Many members of the 
Convention were alarmed for the safety of the Church, and a 
committee of eminent divines, which had been appointed in 
1868, introduced a canon on Ritual, a canon which, it was 
thought, might regulate or repress various dangerous ceremo- 
nies and practices (including the choral service) which were be- 
coming common in certain quarters. The canon was not sat- 
isfactory to the Lower House, and provoked fierce discussion. 
It was in this debate that Dr. DeKoven came prominently be- 
fore the country. To him, as he declared over and over again, 
the danger that threatened the Church was not an increase 
of reverence and earnestness on the part of some of her 
clergy, but that the Church might be induced to risk her in- 
fluence, and waste her time in trying men for heresy, when 
the practical missionary work on every side was clamoring 
for attention. He never thought for an instant of the unpop- 
ularity of his position. He urged and besought the House 
to wait and consider—to postpone this restrictive legislation. 
He said that the broadest possible toleration had been exer- 

cised from the beginning by the Church towards men who 
differed from one another in the statement of certain doc- 
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trines, and that to limit and narrow this liberty was retro- 
gression and not progress. He held that the extremest doc- 
trine maintained by the men who were about to be con- 
demned unheard, was quite within the limits of permissible 
opinion in the English Church, and that he would adopt as 

’ his own the words of one of these men, and defy any one 
to present him for trial. 


I want to give anybody in this House the opportunity of presenting 
me for false doctrine if he wishes: and, in order to do so, I choose some 
language which is rather balder and bolder than any I myself would usz, 
excepting lin a company of theologians, and I use this language for 
another purpose which I will explain presently. I believe in—and th’; 
will be printed to-morrow, and I will write it out, if necessary, for any 
body who wants to use it—I believe in “the Real, Actual Presence of our 
Piet Lord under the form of bread and wine upon the altars of our churches.” 
. I, myself, adore and would, if it were necessary or my duty, “teach my 
iain people to adore Christ present in the elements under the form of bread 
i and wine.” And I use these words because they are a bold statement of 

i the doctrine of the Real Presence; but I use them for another reason; 
: they are adjudicated words; they are words which, used by a divine of the 
Church of England, have been tried in the highest ecclesiastical court of 
England, and have been decided by that ecclesiastical court to come 
within the limits of the truth held in the Church of England. So much 
\ so, that that very Sir Robert Phillimore, whose judicial decisions have 
| been quoted here before, has decided that “if he were to pronounce these 
i} words wrong”—now I read his very language—“I should be passing sen- 
ai tence, in my opinion, upon a long roll of illustrious divines who have 
/ i adorned our University, and fought the good fight of our Church from 

, Ridley”—whom the clerical delegate from Massachusetts quoted as enter- 
taining his view—‘‘from Ridley to Keble—from the divine whose martyr- 
dom the cross of Oxford commemorates, to the divine in whose honor 
‘ | that University has founded her last college.” 


; As one of the meagre and partial histories of the event 
says, this was regarded as “strange and even offensive lan- 
guage,” but the restrictive legislation was checked for that 
year. Dr. DeKoven was branded on all sides. It would be 
a painful and useless task to revive the story of the methods 
that were resorted to to injure his character and distort his 
statements. He was regarded as an unsafe man. In 1873 
he failed by a bare majority of being elected Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. In the spring of the following year the con- 
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vention of the Diocese of Wisconsin met to elect a successor 
to Bishop Armitage. The strife that ensued was the most 
distressing exhibition of partisan feeling that ever disgraced 
a council of this Church. Dr. DeKoven was easily the fore- 
most man in the diocese, both in intellect and character, and 
was elected by the clergy, in spite of the bitterest opposition 
on the part of some. He failed, however, to receive the 
requisite number of lay votes, and a compromise candidate, 
aman of Dr. DeKoven’s own views, was ultimately chosen. 
It was this assembly that adjourned by a resolution in which 
it was stated that a fair vote could not be taken while 
' the members were under the influence of Dr. DeKoven’s 
eloquence. 

The General Convention met again in 1874, in St. John’s 
Chapel, New York City. It was confidently expected that 
the proposed canon on Ritual would be easily passed, and 
that Dr. DeKoven and the cause which he espoused, would 
be overwhelmed in the tide of feeling that was rolling up 
against him. Dr. DeKoven’s speech in that convention was 
perhaps the greatest speech that was ever made in a General 
Convention. Its exquisite humor and satire, its scholarly 
precision and wealth of argument have rarely been equalled 
in any forensic debate. It is hardly too much to say that 
there was uot a deputy on the floor who was not moved to 
admiration for the man, however little he may have liked his 
opinions. The canon was passed in an amended form, but 
has been utterly inoperative, probably because it was proved 
to be not only vague, but unconstitutional. At the diocesan 
convention of 1875, Dr. DeKoven was elected Bishop of 
Illinois, but inflamed partisan prejudice, to the dismay and 
anguish of his friends, dominated a majority of the stand- 
ing committees, and the election was not confirmed. It was 
thought by many that there was a grim irony in the implied 
assertion that the Church’s greatest son was not fit te bea 
Bishop. The secular press in the East and West espoused 
his cause. Several prominent newspapers, enthusiastic over 
the great qualities of statesmanship which he had exhibited, 
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declared that instead of wasting his genius in theological 
dispute, he ought to serve his country in the Senate of the 
United States. And it is said that more than once he was 
approached by political leaders urging him to accept the 
nomination to public office. The Roman Catholics, hoping 
that it would be another case like that of Newman, tried to 
make overtures to him in this bitter hour of his rejection by 
his own communion. 

But the Warden of Racine was never greater than at this 
time. His calm dignity, his patient loyalty to the Church, 
his Christlike gentleness and humility compelled the rever- 
ence of all men. What his proud and sensitive nature suffered 
in the public ignominy of that rejection, God only knows. 
But no bitter word, no harsh accusation ever escaped him. He 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible, and was hid in the 
secret of the Presence from the provoking of all men and from 
the strife of tongues. Those who were nearest to him saw no 
evidence of the mortification which he must have felt. One 
who had the privilege of his friendship at this time recalls 
only a single remark that indicated his disappointment. 
It was in one of his characteristic talks to a student, who 
was tempted to despair of any success in his work, and the 
Doctor said: ‘‘Mere success is a poor thing. Duty is every- 
thing. It is singular, but true, you know, that of all the 
clergy of the Church, I am the only one who can never hope 
under any circumstances to become a bishop.” He lived 
only four years after that election. Who shall say that his 
life was not shortened by the terrible ordeal? 

It would be interesting, even amusing, if it were not so 
grievous, to note what a vast change has come over the pop- 
ular mind. There are bishops in various quarters, whose 
elections have been confirmed almost without question, com- 
pared with whom Dr. DeKoven would appear to-day as a 
moderate conservative. Yet, it-may be, that some such sac- 
rifice was needed, and, if so, that no man’s soul was richer 
in its faith and loyalty to endure the martyrdom. 

Dr. DeKoven’s theology was based upon the Incarnation as 
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the one central truth of the gospel. The purpose of Christ’s 
coming into the world was to give life, not merely nor chiefly 
to teach doctrines. Therefore Christianity is not a system of 
opinion, but a transmission of life. And as all life is or- 
ganic, so the Christian life is embodied in an Institution, a 
Family, a Kingdom, a Church. The ministry and sacra- 
ments were real things to him. Baptism, as the catechisrh 
says, was the means whereby we are made members of 
Christ. To his mind the statement that Christ came into 
the world to found a new kingdom and yet that all men 
are actual members of this kingdom, whether they will or 
no, without any definite way of admission to it, is not only 
a contradiction of the Church’s teaching, but a contradiction 
in terms. The Holy Communion, also, in this view, is either 
a means of receiving the Living Christ, in a dona fide and 
real way (and the spiritual is the real), or else it is no re- 
ceiving of Christ in any true and appreciable way at all. 
His own opinion on the subject was similar to that held by 
Pusey and Keble and Liddon, in England, but it would be 
difficult to find in any English writer, such clear distinctions 
as he has drawn. His own words are:— 


The controversies of the times compel us to go further than this simple 
assertion of the presence of Christ, God and man in one person, in the 
Holy Eucharist; to declare that while,we assert our belief in the presence, 
we refuse to define the mode or manner of the presence. 

We do not affirm with the Roman Catholic, that it is by teaneptibatinitin: 
tion, or the annihilation of the substance of the bread and wine, and the 
substitution for it of the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 

We do not affirm (if there be any who do), that it is by consubstantiation 
or impanation, namely, that “the substance of the Lord’s body and blood 
coéxists in union with the substance of bread and wine, as iron and fire 
are united in q bar of heated iron.” 

We do not affirm that it is by identity of substance, that is, that the 
substance of the Eucharist is at one and the same time the substance of 
bread and wine and the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 

We refuse to explain away the mystery by saying that the holy elements 
are mere figures or images or symbols of Christ’s absent body and blood. 
In short, we accept no device or explanation of human reason, and where 
Christ and the Church have refused to define, we refuse to define also. 

The only word which the Church has used to express, without defining 
the fact of the presence, is the word “SACRAMENTAL,” and so I hold that 
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Christ’s human nature is in sacramental union with the consecrated ele- 
ments. This presence is called “REAL,” to show that it is no mere figurative 
or symbolical presence. It is called “SprrituaL,” to show that it is no 
visible, carnal, material or local presence; for that which is seen is not real; 
that which is material is dissoluble; that which is local is but partial.” 
This presence is also called spiritual, because it is the especial work of 
God’s Holy Spirit to make Christ’s human nature present, for the third 
Person of the adorable Trinity has come, “not to supply Christ’s absence, 
but to accomplish his presence.” 

Thus whenever and wherever I have asserted that Christ is present “in 
the elements,” “under the form or species of bread and wine,’ I mean 
thereby that he is there present sacramentally and spiritually, and there 
really and truly. 


Whether this doctrine as he stated it was the true, historic, 
Eucharistic doctrine of the English Church, was not the im- 
mediate question at issue. What Dr. DeKoven fought for 
and suffered for was liberty of opinion on this subject. 
He himself ardently believed that the best theologians of 
the Church had held this doctrine, and that it alone could 
satisfy the language of the Prayer Book; but it should be 
known and understood, to his immortal honor, that he never 
denounced those who held the lamest and poorest view of 
this sacrament, as unworthy of toleration by the Church. 
Dr. DeKoven believed so deeply in the reasonableness of 
truth, when it had fair play, that he could afford to be broad. 
Whether they differ with him or not, men must admire his 
splendid “assurance of faith.” His words in his speech on 
the Ritual Canon, are grand words which can never die:— 


’ Now let me say, about the doctrine of the Eucharist, there is precisely 
this, that we have not arrived at a full and clear determination about it. 
Better a thousand times, my brethren, that rash and incautious expres- 
sions should be used, better that things should be said that the great heart 
of this Church may possibly condemn, than that we should hastily formu- 
late this doctrine. Let me illustrate : 

Within the past three years I have read a charge from a bishop of this 
Churck, honored, venerated, one of the noblest and best of our most aged 
bishops, advocating something which he called in terms Zwinglianism. 
I have read also a pamphlet of a clerical deputy from Virginia, advocating 
the same thing. Ido not mean to say that it was Zwinglianism. It did 
not seem to be as bad as Zwinglianism, but, nevertheless, it was a clear 
and definite expression of what anybody would say was a very low Church 
view of this subject, and I have never heard a single word said against it. 
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I have never read an article in any newspaper against it. I have never 
heard that it was going to make acrisis in the Church. I never heard that 
the man who held it was not to be elevated to the Episcopate. I have seen 
that it had free scope and fair play, and, for my part, I would give it free 
scope and fair play too. Let this Church on this doctrine preserve its 
equanimity. Letit study. Let it read. Let it pray. Letitthink. Let 
men who have the grace and gift of understanding pour forth their con- 
tributions ; and if there are things that ought not to be said, we may be 
sure that free thought, free play, free consideration, and full consideration, 
never harmed the Church in any way; for, mark you, it is a philosophical 
truth, which no man can read ecclesiastical history without understanding, 
that no doctrine, though it be formulated never so often, becomes the doc- 
trine of any Church until that doctrine receives the moral unanimity of 
its members; and if any one here should be tempted either by Rubric or 
by Article to attempt to take away from the doctrine of this Church on the 
Eucharist, it would only be endeavoring to do something which in time 
to come this. Church will rise as one man, clerical and lay, and sweep 
away. 2 

A hue and cry was raised about the supposed practice of 
auricular confession among Dr. DeKoven’s students at Ra- 
cine, and ready falsifiers and defamers went so far as to say 
through the public press that all the boys were compelled to 
gotoconfession. It was certainly true that some students did 
go to confession to him, perhaps ten per cent. of the whole 
number at various times, and some of them have felt ever 
since that they owe their salvation, under God, to the coun- 
sel and absolution they received, but it was entirely of their 
own volition if they went. 

Few clergymen to-day, of any shade of churchmanship, 
would say that the solemn and tremendous words of the Or- 
dination Office are meaningless. The strong desire in our 
time to realize the priesthood of the laity tends to strengthen 
tather than to diminish the belief in the priesthood of the 
priest. Fora clergyman to refuse to receive and listen to 
and pronounce the absolution over a penitent man or woman 
who comes to him for that purpose, would be a contempt for 
the Church’s orders, irreconcilable with both the spirit and 
the provisions of the Prayer Book. In any case Dr. DeKo- 
ven asked nothing more than liberty of opinion. He was 
quite willing to leave the ultimate statement of this doctrine 
also to the Church of the future. From first to last, his ideal 
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of churchmanship was “He that willeth to do His will shall 
know the doctrine.” For the Church, as for the individual, 
growth in grace must precede the growth in knowledge. 
True definition of doctrine will be arrived at not by per- 
secutions for heresy, but by active, earnest, unselfish work 
for the souls for whom Christ died. 

Yet his views upon these two questions were the head and 
front of his offending. He was no ritualist in the technical 
sense. He abhorred anything that was unmanly or merely 
zesthetic or merely formal. The chapel service at Racine 
was the heartiest and least ostentatious in the world. Col- 
ored vestments and acolytes, and bells and bowings and 
crossings and genuflections in the public service were un- 
known there. In the present day the Racine service would 
be considered very plain; but the old boys recall it as full of 
all reality of Christian manliness blessed with the blessings 
of Christian worship. As in his theological views Dr. De- 
Koven was always outspoken and clear, with an answer for 
every question that came up, so in his rules on the subject 
of ritual he displayed a common sense and loyalty, which, if 
observed, would prevent much contention and remove many 
prejudices. His own words are: 


While I hold that every rubric of the Prayer Book must be obeyed, I do 
not believe the Prayer Book to be a book of full ritual directions. 

I do not believe that by adding to the Prayer Book some vague notion 
of usage, the law of the Church on the subject of ritual is to be found. 

I do not think that the Church has a distinct and clear law of ritual. 

I hope the day may come when we can approach the question of what 
that law must be, in a spirit of charity; and when we do, I hope we shall 
find room both for lofty ceremonial, and for simple services. 

Meanwhile individual action, and sometimes irregular action, has pre- 
ceded, as it always does, corporate action. 

I myself in adopting any ornament or ceremony have been governed by 
five distinct practical ideas: 

(1.) That it should not contradict any doctrine of the Church. 

(2.) That it should have common sense in its favor. 

(3.) That it should not provoke vehement controversy among those for 
whose benefit it was intended. 

(4.) That it should not be unreal, but for the good of souls. 

(5.) That it should not be against the command of the bishop. 
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As an educator, Dr. DeKoven has had no superior in this 
or any other land. The great qualities of a leader and guide 
to young men—dignity, tact, firmness, sympathy, genuine- 
ness of nature—these he possessed in a marked degree. He 
needed no artificial safeguards to maintain his claims to re- 
spect. His personal appearance was noble and commanding. 
His face, whether bright with humor, or stern with disap- 
proval, or melting with sympathy, was always attractive to 
look on, with a peculiar refinement of spiritual power. Stu- 
dents who never hesitated to cover him with ribbons on the 
base-ball ground or to tease him with ridicule of his favorite 
players, would rather have faced a battery than appear be- 
fore him for discipline. In his constant visits to their rooms 
at odd times, he was always one of them, giving and taking’ 
jests, happy over their games, sometimes even mildly tole- 
rant of their mischief, but the slightest violation of propri- 
ety or morals would be rebuked by a change of countenance 
indescribable, but most effective. He knew all the students 
by name and their antecedents, and he tried to make each 
one feel that “the Doctor” and he had some confidences 
shared by no one else. As a rule, the students worshipped 
him. If there was any fault found by any of them it was 
that his horror of certain kinds of evil was so keen that he 
could not force himself to be lenient to offenders of that class. 
In one other respect, he was sometimes misunderstood. He 
was with some men more than with others. They were 
not always necessarily the best or most congenial. They 
were those who, in his opinion, needed most help, and if any 
man ever thought that he was neglected it was because he 
himself erected the barrier that kept that great heart away 
from him. Sincere, true, tender, genuine through and 
through, that the Doctor always was, and the contact with 
such a life was an everlasting blessing to those who discov- 
ered it in time. Some, perhaps, who read these lines will 
recall with various emotions the old days—the early chapel 
service, and the walks with the Doctor afterwards, the thrill- 
ing sermons, the Easter morning breakfasts, the Sunday 
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night receptions, the gathering on the lawn at commence- 
ment, the choir suppers, the recitations in Butler, the Se- 
niors’ tea, the hundred other associations with the old place 
where he was the spirit and the head; but however the 
memory comes to them now, with whatever regrets or mis- 
givings or grateful joy, it cannot but bring the picture of a 
grand, pure, unselfish personality which never once in all 
the storms that beat upon it faltered for an instant in its love 
or duty for the individual students committed to its care. 

On what we may call its professional side, Dr. DeKoven’s 
theory of education was based on his belief in the Incarnation 
and all that that implies. To him it was simply inconceiva- 
ble that any education could be complete or adequate which 
did not provide for spiritual and moral, as well as for mental 
and physical, training. And if Christianity is true, then 
such training must be distinctively Christian; and if Chris- 
tian, then it must be according to that characteristic presen- 
tation of Christianity furnished by the Church. As a 
churchman, with traditions of Cambridge and Oxford before 
him, he believed in the breadth and refinement and richness 
of the Church’s culture; and as an American, he believed 
that the great northwestern country, with its diversified pop- 
ulation and its variety of nationalities, needed, above all 
things, an institution for the education of its young men, where 
the one-sidedness and extravagance of beth intellectual and 
material development might be toned dowu and softened and 
deepened by Christian nurture. It was a grand ideal, lofty 
enough to engage and absorb the talents and energy of any 
man; and to this Dr. DeKoven gave his life. 

One misconception Dr. DeKoven repudiated, and that was 
that the Church college was a reformatory, or a place where 
the students were all necessarily turned out perfect in intel- 
lect and morals. While he believed that there is an immense 
influence in Christian associations even upon those who do 
not appear at the time to be affected by them, yet the making 
of a well-rounded man is often dependent, not upon the 
method of education, but upon three other things of equal 
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importance, viz.: (1) The law of heredity whereby traits and 
tendencies of blood and lineage are perpetuated, which 
sometimes defy and defeat the most perfect system of culture. 
(2) The early influences of a child’s life, the mother’s care 
or neglect, the example and associations, the freedom or re- 
straint of the home, which too often leave impressions that are 
ineradicable. Both of these precede the work of the school 
or college, and they are supplemented by another factor 
in the process of development, and that is (3) the society, 
tone of thought, associations of a student after he leaves col- 
lege and goes into the world. The fact that some students 
who have attended a Christian school show no evident effects 
of Christian nurture, is an argument, not against the school, 
but against the heredity, the early training, or the subse- 
quent environment. 

Dr. DeKoven’s splendid ambition for Racine College ap- 
pears now to have failed; it was only moderately successful 
in his lifetime. It is true, that during his administration of 
twenty years, the college property was quadrupled in extent 
and value. Many of its graduates had taken high places in 
the world. The Bishops of the Church in the Northwest 
had begun to realize the power and importance of the insti- 
tution, and had accepted elections to the Board of Trustees, 
in order to make it the Church University of the Northwest. 
When Dr. DeKoven died, he left to it all the private property 
which remained to him after a lifetime of free-handed gen- 
erosity,,and the college was without debt, and seemingly 
without an obstacle to its ultimate success. Yet the enter- 
prise failed. The college has now for several years been 
closed, and a small grammar school, managed with patient 
heroism by one of the old boys, is all that occupies that 
beautiful and spacious domain and the buildings he loved so 
well. We need not enquire particularly for the cause of 
this. It may be that Dr. DeKoven, had he lived a few years 
longer, would have placed the institution beyond the reach 
of disaster—but that is not certain. It may be that there 
have been faults in administration since his death; it may be 
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that there were other educational interests of the Church in 
the West which left no room for Racine; or that the Church 
people in Illinois and Wisconsin had come largely from New 
England, and would have nothing but New England train- 
ing for their sons. It may be, as he said, 

That the members of our Church are prevented from giving the large 
gifts which one hears of elsewhere, by the fact that it costs more to sup- 
port the average Episcopalian, and to keep him and his in that “station of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call him,” than it has done any other 
kind of Christian since the time when the divine Master declared “that 
the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head.” Perhaps I may add that, owing it 
may be to the generally comfortable tone which prevails, the sort of well- 
to-do, refined, cultivated, worldly Christianity, nothing which does not re- 
flect the average tone of thought, feeling, doctrine, and idea that is preva- 
lent, can expect to be aided by what liberality there is. Anything 
beyond this can look only for an amiable toleration, with the permission 
to succeed if it be able to do so, and may be most thankful if it can avoid 
actual misrepresentation, and that species of persecution which is popu- 
lar in an age tolerant of everything excepting the Faith. 

Whatever be the cause or causes of this interruption of 
the work of Racine College, which we have reason to think is 
only temporary, the goodness and greatness of that saint of 
God shall not, cannot die. Not what he suffered, not what he 
accomplished, but what he was, shall last; and quite an army 
of men, whose love and admiration does not diminish but 
rather increases with the passing years, shall go down to their 
graves better and truer for their contact with so great a soul, 
and shall teach their children and their children’s children 
the lesson of the life of James DeKoven, that true and much- 
tried and triumphant apostle, Xprorod, the servant 


of Jesus Christ. 
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A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged by H.C. Beeching. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vi., 312, 379. 


A CAREFUL comparative study of the various anthologies of 
English poetry from Tottel’s JA#scellany (1557), to the sump- 
tuous and admirable volumes before us, is a desideratum, 
both for the student of literature and for the general reader. 
As we are not omniscient, we cannot be certain that such a 
study has never been undertaken; all that we can affirm is 
that our eyes have never lighted upon it. We are certain, 
however, that an essay or treatise along the lines we have 
laid down would give an invaluable insight into the changes 
through which the poetical tastes of the English people have 
passed in the last three hundred and fifty years, and would 
thus be a contribution of prime importance to English liter- 
ary history. It could hardly be written by anyone who did 
not reside near some great literary centre, for private libra- 
ries would not be supplied with the necessary data, nor could 
it be written by anyone who was not endowed with great 
patience and insight; but we feel sure that the day will come 
when it will be written. 

The volumes before us suggest a comparison with a large 
anthology entitled Elegant Extracts, which was published in 
London, in 1824, by a number of booksellers. The scope 
and distribution of topics in these two anthologies are not 
so dissimilar as might be expected, but the poets and the 
poems selected afford contrasts that are pregnant with mean- 
ing. Where in Mr. Beeching’s “Index of Writers” are the 
names of Parnell, Garrick, Warton (whether Joseph or 
Thomas), Edward Moore, Mason, Matthew Green, Dyer, Sav- 
age, Christopher Smart, Mickle, Wolcott—but why increase 
the list? Where, too, are Blair’s Grave, Denham’s Cooper's 
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Hill, Philips’ Splendid Shilling, or Beattie’s Minstrel? On 


the other hand, where in the Anthology of 1824 do we find - 
a line of Blake or Campion or Montrose or Sir Thomas More 
or Herrick or Wyatt or Vaughan? Why these differences ? 
For a full answer, we refer the reader to the study suggested 
above whenever that may see the light. 

To return to Mr. Beeching’s volumes. We suppose he 
chose to call his collection a Paradise partly because that 
title would naturally suggest the fact that the proprietor of a 
garden or park has the right to lay out his chosen domain 
pretty much as his fancy strikes him. Mr. Beeching’s fancy, 
hardly his logical faculty, has led him to lay out his Paradise 
along the following stately and inviting avenues—to wit: 
Love, Home Affections and Friendship, Man, Patriotism, 
Art, Romance, Nature, Pastorals, Death, Religion. ‘These 
avenues, to continue the metaphor, are bordered by stately 
trees, many of which are easily recognizable, but here and 
there a graceful flowering shrub is seen, and amid the roots 
of the monarchs of the grove exquisite wild flowers nestle. 
In fine, when he chose his alluring title he might safely 
have had a suspicion that the reader, who might be com- 
pelled to lay down the volumes with the privilege of return- 
ing to them again, would be likely to ejaculate the names of 
two famous poems which it is needless to specify. 

Dropping our metaphor, for which we hold Mr. Beeching 
directly responsible, we note that while this collection con- 
tains many stock pieces, it gives, nevertheless, by its ample 
scope, accommodation to many noble poems and extracts 
from poems which are not to be found in the familiar works 
of Palgrave and Ward, but are assuredly well worth preserv- 
ing. The anthology is thus rendered in many respects 
unique, and its importance to the student of poetry is greatly 
increased. Perhaps it is somewhat to be regretted that it 
does not supplement Mr. Locker-Lampson’s anthology as 
well as those of Ward and Palgrave. Or does Mr. Beeching 
believe that there is no humor in Paradise? He allows 
much marrying and giving in marriage, but no humor, 
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without which marriage should be, we think, a dismal 
failure. 

We cannot feel that as an editor Mr. Beeching has the tact 
of Professor Palgrave, but we do feel that he has in high 
measure the sympathies of a poet and a true critic combined. 
We perceive, too, that his reading has been unusually wide, 
and we especially commend his practical resurrection of Sir 
Thomas More as a poet, as well as his generous recognition 
of the much slighted genius of Montrose. We could have 
wished to see Byron and Campbell better represented, but we 
are glad that Beddoes got in. We do not see how Thomp- 
son’s Castle of lndolence failed to yield a stanza, or why Prior 
was reduced to one charming piece only. But this is not 
our Paradise; it is Mr. Beeching’s—or rather it is Mr. 
Beeching’s stately park opened graciously for the reception 
of the public whom we most heartily enjoin to enter and 
admire. 


Students’ Expenses. A collection of letters from undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, and professional school students, describing in detail their neces- _ 
sary expenses at Harvard University; with an Introduction. Cambridge. 


1893. 

THE consideration of the expenses of students at a univer- 
sity has a very direct bearing on its prosperity. How many 
students are diverted from one institution to another by 
economic reasons, often, it may be, from a better to a worse, 
it is almost impossible to estimate, but that the number is 
very large will appear if we observe that those seats of learn- 
ing which are most richly endowed with scholarships and 
funds for aiding students never lack a demand that outruns 
the supply. An institution bent on doing its maximum for 
education will therefore ever keep in mind the budget of its 
students; and perhaps no university in this country has 
been more solicitous in this regard than the greatest of them 
all, as well as the oldest, Harvard University. The first 
printed study of this subject, whose conclusions were founded 
on facts gathered from the students themselves, was pub- 
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lished in 1887, by Professor Palmer, of that institution, and 
many thousand copies of this were called for in succeeding 
years. Indeed it still remains the best study of the subject 
for those who wish to direct their attention to the general 
average of students, to the rich as well as to the poor. He 
summarizes thus his conclusions: “Out of two hundred and 
nineteen men who have replied [from the then graduating 
class] fifty-six, or about one quarter of the class, have spent 
between $450 and $650 in each of the four years of residence; 
fifty-four, or again about one quarter, have spent between 


_ $650 and $975; but sixty-one, hardly more than a quarter, 


have spent a larger sum than $1200. The smallest amount 
in any one year, was $400, the largest $4000.” And he con- 
cludes his advice to parents with these words: “If your son 
is something of an artist in economy, he may live here on 
$600 or less; he will require to be an artist to accomplish it. 
If he will live closely, carefully, yet with full regard to all 


_ that is required, he may do so, with nearly half his class, on 


not more than $800. If you wish him to live at ease, and to 
obtain the many refinements that money will purchase, give 
him $1000. Indeed, if I were a very rich man, and had a 
boy whose character I could trust, so that I could be sure 
that all that he laid out would be laid out wisely, I might 
add $200 more for the purchase ‘of books and other appli- 
ances of delicate culture, but I should be sure that every 
dollar I gave him over $1200 would be a dollar of danger.” 

The last six years have witnessed very great changes at 
Harvard, and now the Secretary of that university, Mr. Frank 
Bolles, has returned to the subject in the pamphlet that lies 
before us. From this we learn that both officers and students 
have been busy in their efforts to reduce still further the 
already low minimum of necessary expenses, and, in an even 
greater degree, to increase the opportunity for students to 
make themselves wholly or partially self-supporting during 
their college years in ways that should contribute to their 
after success. The secret of every gain that has been 
effected is codperation among the students and between the 
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students and the faculties. Thus the minimum of board, 
which was in 1887 still afforded by the Commons in Memo- 
rial Hall at a cost averaging $4.00 a week, has been reduced 
by the Foxcroft Club, for its two hundred and twenty-five 
members who board themselves 2 /a carte, to from $2.00 to 
$3.00 a week, and by the Twenty-one Club, who prefer a éad/e- 
@héte, to $2.50 weekly. The rent of rooms, too, has been 
regulated and somewhat lowered by the efforts of the Y. M. 
C. A. for its members, and by the Committee of the Faculty 
on Reception of Students, which provides new-comers with 
a detailed list of the rooms for rent in Cambridge and envi- 
rons, with prices, a labor for the advantage alike of lessor 
and lessee, tending to stability in rates, and affording an 
ideal advertising medium. Cambridge is, however, thor- 
oughly convinced of the idea that students are best lodged 
in dormitories built for the purpose, and new ones are being 
added each year to the old, proving both to the University 
and to private capitalists a most remunerative investment ; 
and so desirous are students of enjoying the Commons sys- 
tem, that though the present hall accommodates a thousand, 
the students await only the license of the University and a 
loan from it to erect at their own expense accommodations 
for a thousand more. ‘These facts and tendencies in the 
greatest student body in the United States ought to be of 
interest to all who are concerned with the welfare of smaller 
institutions that nurse the hope of greatness. 

Poorer students have known how to help themselves also 
in other ways, as by the institution of a Furniture Loan As- 
sociation, which is able to furnish a member’s room for $5.00 
a year; and the University, finding the students willing to 
help themselves, has cooperated with them by establishing 
an Employment Bureau which encourages students to seek 
opportunities to earn money, “utilizing chances for remuner- 
ative work that might otherwise have been lost, ..... and 
stimulating the demand for helpers among undergraduates.” 
Better still, “‘as it is able to secure permanent positions for 
the great majority of those who are graduated with good 
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standing, men of small means feel more confidence in their 
future, and less dread of being unable to repay loans and 
advances to those who are encouraging them in securing a 
college education.” The services of this Bureau are wholly 
free, and there is no reason why every university might not 
adapt the system to its own uses with little labor and great 
gain. 
: Direct pecuniary aid is granted to students at Harvard in 
f probably greater measure than anywhere else in America. 


Some $89,000 are annually given and loaned by the Univer- 
sity, the loans to be repaid after graduation, when ‘the student 
i may be able, and, so far as we know, without interest. As 
bh | these loans are made from the income of funds, and the re- 
it payments are added to the principal, the annual sum avail- 
| | able is steadily growing; and probably no benefaction to the 
| College has brought more blessing on the donor than this 
t “Loan Fund” and “Price-Greenleaf” Aid. Scholarships are 
: | more direct gifts, but as they are given for scholarship, com- 
f petitively, they are rather an honor than an alms. 

t | To analyse the statements of the thirty-eight budgets re- 
| corded in Mr. Bolles’ pamphlet would carry us beyond our 
a allotted space, but the longest of the letters is so typical of 
3) the spirit of them all, and in itself so interesting and in- 
spiriting that we feel justified in making somewhat lengthy 
extracts from it. This young man entered college with the 
maximum number of conditions, and had to rely wholly on 
7 himself. He came to Cambridge with forty-four cents in his 

| 


pocket and $115.56 in debt, and he had to pawn his watch 
to begin his work. In his Freshman year he could earn but 
little, only $1.60 by tutoring and $71.40 from type-writing. 
Had it not been for the “Price-Greenleaf” loan of $250 he 
must have given up his ambition. During the year he added 
to his debt $94.21. There is a pathos in his brief words: 
| “Part of this year I was very poor. My washing I did my- 
) self. About mid-year I was so short of money that for nearly 
two months I ate but one or two meals a day. ‘This was the 
hardest period of my course, but rather encouraged than 
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discouraged me.” He continues: “During the summer I 
worked as a porter in a summer hotel. I strained myself 
. quite badly, but I cleared $118. I entered my Sophomore 
year $91.77 in debt.” During this year, too, he could earn 
nothing by tuition. Copying, posting bills, publishing notes, 
and type-writing brought him in about $150, and waiting on 
table about $40 more. He earned a little, too, by taking 
sheep’s brains from the skulls for the experiments of the 
Professor of Psychology. His receipts and borrowings this 
year were $345.48; his necessary expenses $361.54, some- 
what more, he thinks, than they need have been, but he had 
grown confident, and was determined to share to the full in 
the social life of his fellows. Therefore in this year he spent 
with wise courage $151.60 on “athletics, theatre, unneces- 
sary books, subscription to college sports, charity, and other 
interests.” So his total expenses were $513.14; but during 
the summer he earned as clerk $158.04, so that the net re- 
sult of the year was to increase his debt by $9.62 to $101.39. 

The next year he first began to make tutoring remunera- 
tive. It brought him $267.50. An advertising scheme con- 
tributed $106.05. Type-writing, publishing placards, waiting 
on table, and odd jobs, added together about $76. He got a 
scholarship of $150 this year, and borrowed of the Univer- 
sity $90 beside. This made his total receipts $689.53. The 
necessary expenses had slightly increased: they were now 
$395.14, but he was too wise to think this an excuse to save. 
“During the year I bought a type-writer, for which I paid 
$100; I also contributed toward the expenses of some other 
fellows poorer than I, $100; for incidentals I spent $85.60— 
thus my actual expenditure this year was $680.74. During 
the summer I clerked, and earned above my expenses 
$100.50; I bought a good many books, and so saved less 
than previously. I entered my Senior year out of debt, and 
with $7.90 on hand.” Tutoring this year brought him 
$439.90, publishing books $225, type-writing $107, the Uni- 
versity gave him $95. His total receipts were $1021.21. 
His necessary expenses, on a more generous scale, $462.80. 
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During all four years he had paid full tuition, $150 annually. 
And now see how this young man who entered college in 
debt was able to leave it. ‘I spread at class-day at an ex- 
pense of $100. I gave toward other students’ expenses $150. 
I hired a piano during the year, and added many books to 
my library, so that my incidentals amounted to $149.60, 
| making my expenses for the year $612.40, thus I saved 


during the year $258.80. I graduated from college with 
$266.70. I owed the college $225 from the Loan Fund, so 
that I was more than out of debt, or $41.70 ahead. 

“T had bought a type-writer, increased my library by over 
three hundred volumes; bought many useful articles; taken 
part in many branches of college life and work—social, 
moral, athletic, literary, and religious. I had played on one 
Varsity team, and on my class team in another sport. I 
found many openings for work for other fellows. Had I 
| been able to do all I found to do, I should have made a good 
‘ | salary. I only tried to earn enough ‘to get through.’”’ 

q “T graduated with my class cum /aude and with courses to 
i spare; also got honorable mention in one study. My health, 

when I entered, was very poor; I left college strong in body, 
il better than at any time for ten years.” This is not only a 

i} record of which the maker may be proud: it is a record of 
{ which the University may be proud whose wisdom made it 
possible. It furnishes much food for thought to those who 
have the cause of education at heart, for those who hope to 
} help the cause by their money or their lives. Much as the 
conditions vary, as between North and South and West, as 
between the great centres of learning, and the smaller uni- 
versities, there is none the less much here to be learned 
even if there be little that can be imitated. B. W. W. 


The Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon. Edited from the Manuscripts 
| with an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by James W. Bright, Ph.D. 
' Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1893. 

ANGLO-SAXON scholars, and especially Anglo-Saxon teach- 
ers, will hail with pleasure this new book that comes to us 
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from the Clarendon Press and from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It seems from the preface to promise a critical 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels from the same tried 
hand. ‘The present volume, however, has more immediately 
in view the needs of students of the language to which the 
Gospels have always been the most desirable introduction, 
both because they are in West-Saxon and because their sub- 
ject matter is familiar. Dr. Bright is well aware that Anglo- 
Saxon translations need to be collated at every turn with 
their originals, but he has reserved very rightly-a full discus- 
sion of this matter till Wordsworth’s critical edition of the 
Vuigate shall be completed, and he cites the Clementine 
Vulgate, somewhat too sparingly perhaps, in his notes, while 
on the other hand it may be doubted if the various readings 
in the foot-notes have not been unnecessarily multiplied for 
the purpose that this volume is likely to serve. On the 
whole, however, the book is so excellent, both in its mechan- 
ical execution and in its editing, that we cannot but com- 
mend it most heartily. In one matter which is indeed im- 
material to Dr. Bright’s purpose, we are disposed to differ 
from him. He speaks of “traditions relating to vernacular 
scriptures from Bede to Alfric,” and thinks “most of these 
traditions can be set aside or corrected by sifting the uncritical 
records of thé early chroniclers and by distinguishing merely 
glossed manuscripts from versions or translations.” He ac- 
cepts the story of Bede’s translation of St. John, but thinks 
there is no ground for supposing that “‘ any book of the New 
Testament was again translated into the language of the 
people until . . . the last quarter of the tenth century.” 
Now, while this will always remain a matter of conjecture, 
the balance of probability seems to us otherwise. Bede in 
his letter to Egbert, shortly before his death, appears to im- 
ply that the translation of the Epistle and Gospel of the day 
into English at mass was not infrequent. This can hardly 
have been done without written translations, at least of those 
portions. Interlinear versions would be of but little service 
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for this end. Furthermore, the Synod of 747 provides that 

the Creed, Paternoster, and the Canon of the Mass shall be 
done into English, and the Order of Baptism also, and these 
were to be explained to the people, so that there can have 
been no animus among the clergy toward obscurantism. 
The Psalms were given as penances to laymen and minor 
clerics, who must have said them in English, and there is a 
fragmentary metrical translation that may be assigned with 
some show of probability to the eighth century. Alfric’s 
canon bidding the mass-priest “say the sense of the Gospel 
on Sundays and mass-days in English to the people,’ was, 
like most of his other canons, the reproduction of earlier 
legislation. Moreover-the English homilies that we have, 
though the earliest date from late in the tenth century, are 
probably not wholly unlike those now lost that preceded 
them; and these are themselves either free paraphrases of 
the Scriptures or imply a familiarity with them on the part 
of the unlettered hearers. ‘The same familiarity seems to be 
assumed in much of the vernacular secular poetry. While, 
then, it is not to be supposed that there was any connected 
translation of the Gospels much less of the whole Bible, 
into English before A.D. 1000, it is very probable that there 
were versions of the Psalms and of the chief portions of the 
Epistles and Gospels for mass-days; and it is fairly certain 
that the devout laity were reasonably familiar with the 
Scriptures. Indeed, this was probably true of all Teutonic 
Christendom in the Middle Ages. The writer of these lines 
recalls an odzter dictum of the great German literary scholar 
and historian, Wilhelm Scherer, asserting that the average 
German of the eleventh and twelfth century was better ac- 
quainted with the Bible than he of the nineteenth. In this 
particular, however, Germany has been at a disadvantage 
with England and America, where, at least in former gene- 
rations, the mechanical reading of the Bible was a favorite 
religious exercise which has left its mark deeply printed on 
our language and our culture. 
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The Dawn of Italian Independence. Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 
1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. In Two 
Volumes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1893. 8vo, pp. 453, 446. With Maps. — 


In our last number we had the pleasure of calling atten- 
tion to a remarkably good piece of work on an important pe- 
riod of European history, from the pen of an American 
scholar. Now we have a still more ambitious work ona still 
more interesting period from another American. Both Mr. 
Perkins’ “‘France Under the Regency,’ and Mr. Thayer’s 
“The Dawn of Italian Independence,” are from the same 
eminent publishers who have done so much tor American 
literature, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, and 
both works reflect credit upon that literature. As we have 
intimated, Mr. Thayer’s work is more ambitions than that of 
Mr. Perkins—whether it will be more ambitious still, by be- 
ing made to cover the erection of Italy into a united nation 
under the guidance of Cavour, is a point on which we are 
left in the dark, since Mr. Thayer has not seen fit to give us 
a word of preface. We hope, however, that he will not drop 
the curtain on us for good after giving us such an interesting 
prologue. 

We may say at once to our readers in recommending this 
book that Mr. Thayer does nct hesitate to range himself with 
those historians who believe that, however much scientific 
methods may be introduced into historical composition, there 
is still always room for the historian to exercise his imagina- 
tion and his powers of literary art. In other words, Mr. 
Thayer is not a dry-as-dust, not a colossal German piler up 
of facts, but an historian who orders his narrative according 
to those canons of composition which have made the histo- 


ries of Thucydides, Tacitus, Gibbon, Mommsen, and Macau- 


lay rank among the world’s masterpieces of artistic prose. 
We will not pretend to say that Mr. Thayer is the equal of 
the great men we have named; we will not say that he is the 
equal of the great American group of historians, Prescott, 
Motley, and Parkman; but we do say that he belongs to the 
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type of historians that these men have rendered illustrious. 
We do say that he has entered a vigorous protest against the 
prevalent idea that the American historical student ought to 
study a small section only of his own country’s history and 
present the results of his studies in as unattractive a form as 
possible. In other words, Mr. Thayer is an artist as well as 
an historical delver, and, if he does hold a little too closely 
to Carlyle, his two volumes are none the less a noble treat- 
ment of a noble theme. 

The interest, the importance, the nobility of that theme 
we need hardly insist upon. There may be a few among us 
who still think of the Italians as a set of shiftless, greasy 
beggars and organ-grinders, but these traces of John Bull 
insularity—for they are due to our English origin—are rap- 
idly disappearing. Those of us who care anything for con- 
temporary history or literature or science, know that the 
Italian nation now holds an enviable position among Euro- 
pean commonwealihs, and we know that the history of the 
struggle made to attain that position is a record the interest 
and the pathos and the glory of which can never die. Mr. 
Thayer gives us a few chapters of this record, and there is 
no other book in English that does it so well. No one who 
aspires to know something about one of the greatest strug- 
gles for right and liberty ever waged upon this planet; no 
one who desires to have his sense for fair play and his pa- 
triotic feelings stirred into activity, can afford to refrain from 
reading, and if possible, owning these fascinating volumes. 

We have now spoken our mind freely as to the general 
character of Mr. Thayer’s book because we feel that it is 
only right for the critic to be enthusiastic when he can be, 
and because we know that there are few modern books in 
these book-making days that can be enthusiastically com- 
mended. We do not care to have it inferred, however, that 
Mr. Thayer cannot be faulted here and there throughout his 
admirable volumes. Occasionally there are minor slips, as, 
for example, the constant coupling of the names of Charle- 
magne and Stephen, especially on page 20, where it looks as 
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if Mr. Thayer had forgotten that it was Leo III. who 
crowned the great Frankish king, or that reference to Sczpzo’s . 
legions at Cannae (page 25), which is rather amusing. Then i 
there is what is to our eyes the grave fault of underestimating mi 

* that great instrument for civilization, the Medizeval Church; it 
but perhaps it is too early yet to look to New England for an | 
unbiased judgment of the Middle Ages and Roman Catholi- ) ; 
cism. Yet whatever may be our feelings with regard to | 
particular statements, or the not infrequent digressions on 
political, moral, and religious topics that Mr. Thayer allows 
himself, our final judgment must inevitably be that he has 
treated a great subject with the dignity and the thoroughness 
it deserves. 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under the Christian Law. 
By Washington Gladden. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1893. 


IF all men were Gradgrinds the Manchester school would | 
have the last word in matters economic, but so long as the 
governing masses prefer the guidance of heart and soul to 
that of mind and pocket-book we shall find a constant restless- 
ness under its laws, a tendency to revolt from their application, 
or indeed to deny their truth altogether, and to substitute for 
their inexorable logic the fairer and more winning principles 
of “Christian Socialism.” Recent years have brought us 
many books in this kind. The Germans seem to have given 
the impulse which we now feel; but they had predecessors, as 
they have followers, in France, while England has lent a 
rather more tardy approval than America to the new doc- 
trine. It is gaining ground everywhere, however, and within 
i a few weeks the British government has stated officially that 
| it no longer recognizes the principle of competition-wages. 
Surely Liberal traditions have been wounded in the house of 
their friends, and the disciples of Mill and Ricardo must feel 
the ground shaking under their feet. 

The book before us is but another wave of the rising tide 
to which the author of this book has already contributed 
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much water and some foam. His preface affords us the best 
possible summary of his point of view. ‘By the study and 
observation of inany years,” he says, “I have been confirmed 
in the belief that the Christian law, when rightly interpreted, 
contains the solution of the social problem. I believe that 
Christianity not only holds up before us a beautiful ideal, but 
that it presents the only theory of industrial and social order 
which can be made to work.” “Christianity,” he says in 
another place, “gives a law to society, as well as to the indi- 
vidual.” Christianity must permeate commerce, industry, 
fashion, learning, amusement. Social theories and customs 
are to be tested by their accord with the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Of course we need to remember here that all that is Chris- 
tian is not distinctively so. But to return to Mr. Gladden: 
“The State is as truly divine as the Church,” and it is our 
business as Christians “to Christianize it by the exaltation 
and coronation of the spiritual power,” a. process beset by 
very evident dangers. We are reminded of Goethe’s Ma- 
gician’s Apprentice: “Die Getster die ich rief, Die werd? ich 
nun nicht los.” Or have the most spiritual men, always or 
usually, proved the best administrators ? 

But as we get further into the volume we see that Mr. 
Gladden does not mean so much as this. Indeed his doc- 
trines are rather “counsels of perfection” than reforms 
reducible to law and enforcible by its sanctions. We have 
first a chapter on property in land, urging what, so far as 
we know, no one ever denied, the right of eminent domain 
inherent in the State. How far the State should exercise 
this right, as between the present use and Henry George’s 
ideal, Mr. Gladden does not tell us, but he welcomes the fur- 
ther extension of the power of the State, and carries us in 
this heartily with him. There follows a chapter on “ Prop- 
erty in General.” The text here is the profound dictum of 
Brownson: “Property is communion with God through the ~ 
material world.” It is hence our duty to use property in fel- 
lowship with our fellow men.. Now, as a moral counsel, this 
is true, but it is not clear how far it can be incorporated in 
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the civil or in the economic law. So, too, Mr. Gladden’s 
very interesting discussion of the labor question comes to 
little more than this, that mercy must season justice some- 
what more than it has done. He sees the root of the trouble 
in the “want of a Christian temper.” All that law can do 
hére is to recognize and regulate competition and combina- 
tion, and this it is getting to do with increasing efficiency, but 
the lines of development are laid down by the needs of the 
State and the rights of the consumer more than by abstract 
considerations of Christian ethics. 

In the interesting chapters that follow, on the “Collapse 
of Competition,” and “‘Codperation the Logic of Christian- 
ity,” Mr. Gladden shows in a very clear and popular way 
that free competition is impossible between two so unequally 
matched parties as the capitalists and isolated workmen. 
Hence the right of combination may justly be fostered 
among the workmen, and, we venture to add, as justly 
checked among the capitalists, by legal means. But if the 
law fosters, it must control. Hence the right of the State to 
urge and, under certain conditions, to compel capital and 
labor to submit their disputes to arbitration and to abide the 
result if not to abide by it. The theory is good, but who are 
to be arbitrators? Can we secure any tribunal whose de- 
_crees will commend themselves above those of fundamental 
economic law? Can we hope for such tribunals in the “Tri- 
umphant Democracy” of New York or Pennsylvania? Let 
Mr. Carnegie and his Homesteaders respond. 

To this Mr. Gladden’s answer is: “‘Codperation”’ or “ Profit- 
sharing,” that is, Profit and Loss-sharing, and that the work- 
man is to be recognized as a partner. Then we have the 
familiar story of Schultze-Delitzsch and ‘his credit unions, 
and of English and French codperative successes. The trouble 
here is that the genius of management is a rare one and 
will command greater rewards than codperative societies are 
usually willing to give; in fact, it is to management rather 
than to capital that the chief profit is even now diverted. 


Once more Industrial Partnership is excellent as a “counsel 
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of perfection,” but we do not see how it can be emancipated 
from the action of economic laws, whether of Manchester or 
elsewhere.’ It is, however, quite true that profit-sharing has 
in some cases so increased the efficiency of labor as to cheapen 
production so much that it leaves the share of capital and 
management greater than ever. In these cases profit-sharing 
has actually lowered wages estimated in work done. 

In conclusion Mr. Gladden draws an instructive parallel 
between so-called ‘Scientific Socialism” and “Christian So- 
cialism.”’ He objects to the old economy that it involves the 
crowding down and out of the increasing social wreckage 
though it may improve the condition of “the human being 
who really belongs to the new society,” and he regards it 
as “the natural fruit of Cain’s philosophy” to say with Gif- 
fen: “Thus society sloughs off its waste material, and re- 
lieves itself of its incumbrances and goes forward the more 
swiftly in its path of progress.” But while this is to him 
abominable, Scientific Socialism is condemned “because of 
the scanty stimulus it would furnish to the development of 
high character.” It would produce a race “of weak, insipid, 
dependent creatures.’ Christian Socialism is the Open Se- 
same ‘that is to release us from our economic prison. Chris- 
tianity, recognizing the law of the survival of the fittest, 
“sets itself to work with all its might to counteract the inju- 
ries wrought by it to save those who are being worsted in 
the struggle for existence.” But if we speak as economists 
merely, we may justly ask: To save them for what? That 
they and their children after them may drag upon us forever ? 
Is that the way we treat a gangrened member in our own 
bodies? As economists, we venture the prediction that, if 
this “counsel of perfection” is ever incorporated in law, we- 
shall see over again what was seen in France in the State 
work-shops of 1848; and one would think that the memory 


It is just a little amusing in view of the events chronicled in the news- 
papers of the past weeks to find the “Ann Arbor and Michigan Railway” 
among the important railways that have adopted profit-sharing as a pana- 
cea for labor troubles. (p. 230.) 
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of that would not pass from the minds and nostrils of nren 
for some centuriestocome. ‘The care of the submerged is the 
province of charity, State and individual. Economic laws 
cannot be altered for their benefit. But from the very mod- 
erate suggestions of Mr. Gladden’s concluding chapter, with 
almost every word of which we cordially agree, we do not 
see that he contemplates anything of the kind. Indeed our 
trouble with his “Christian Socialism” is that we do not see 
wherein it is distinctively Socialistic or distinctively Chris- 
tian, while, of course, we see that it is not inconsistent with 
either. 


Representative English Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson. By 
Henry S. Pancoast. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1893. 1I2mo, pp. 
xiii., 514. 

Literary Criticism for Students. By Edward T.McLaughlin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1893. 12mo, pp. xx., 236. 


THE ideal text-book for the study of English literature in 
high schools and colleges is still a desideratum. The two 
books whose titles are given above must be welcomed, how- 
ever, as marking an advance on the usual manuals with 
which publishers and book-makers flood the market. Both 
authors protest against the philological method of teaching 
literature, and both recognize the necessity of a first-hand 
acquaintance with masterpieces. The one feels, however, 
that literary history must not be slighted ; the other sees the 
necessity for developing even in the youngest student the 
rudiments of a cultured taste. 

We believe that both books can be advantageously used 
in most of the high schools and colleges of the country. In 
the universities, where more time can and ought to be given 
to English literature, there is less necessity for a text-book 
of wide range, such as Mr. Pancoast’s, or for a compilation 
like Mr. McLaughlin’s. Properly used, Ward’s Anglish 
Poets and Craik’s English Prose, with companion courses in 
English literary history and the principles of criticism, will 
serve the needs of a class better than any single manual yet 
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written ; but in most schools and curriculum colleges such a 
| course is at present out of the question. For practical pur- 
poses, then, these volumes may be cheerfully recommended ; 
and it may be hoped that they will pass to a second edition 
without loss of time. 

We suggest the second edition in order to point out that 
when that comes Mr. Pancoast will have an opportunity to 
correct the frequent misprints scattered through his book. 
We will indicate a few for him here. On page 8 Ramsay has 
assumed an unfamiliar e ; om page 79 the student is requested 
to read a passage from Spenser’s “Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again,” but if he does, he will find that Mr. Pancoast’s 
. quotation from the passage is incorrect; on page 491 Mr. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne has his name twisted, and the 
| late Matthew Arnold is held to have written certain ‘‘ Essays 
on Criticism.” These and similar blemishes should be re- 

moved. Perhaps it would be unkind to ask Mr. Pancoast to 
change the names of the periods into which he divides the 
history of English literature. It is a little unpleasant to 
: study the career of the greatest and most original of all poets 
qi under such a caption as “Part II. The Period of Italian 
al Influence.—1400-1660.” We readily admit the fructifying 
4 influence of Italy, not only upon English literature but upon 
7) modern European civilization, still we think that to divide 
English literature into four periods, two of which are named 
after other nations (Part ///. is “The Period of French In- 
)} fluence.—1660—cir. 1750) is distinctly misleading. The 
| foreign influence was there, no doubt, but creative originality 
Was present in greater measure. Besides, why was not 
| Chaucer included under the Italian period? and why, under 
| the third period, were we not treated to a sub-period entitled 
at “English Influence on France?” We suspect that there is 
considerable reason for the latter caption, and we dare say 
that the Bourbons of France, if their opinion on this or any 
| ) other subject requiring thought could be obtained, would 
agree with us. But this is, perhaps, pedantic criticism when 
applied to a volume of such general excellence. 
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Mr. McLaughlin’s book consists of an admirable introduc- 
tion and well selected passages from the writings of the chief 
English critics, beginning with Sidney. We are glad to see 
Dryden and Wordsworth represented, but we look in vain 
for Shelley or Landor. Might not Mr. Hutton have made 
way for them? 


Contes de Daudet. Edited by A. G. Cameron, Ph. D. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1893. 12mo, pp. xxii., 302. 


Ir is seldom that a book designed for educational use 
comes to our table that the reviewer can greet with such pleas- 
ure as this. The dainty binding and fair typography ought 
to commend it to the library table as well as the class room, 
and its size admits it as the companion of a summer ramble. 
The selection is admirably made, and includes several 
stories that will be new to most readers, who must purchase 
a number of volumes in order to possess all these tales in 
their original Parisian dress. Unfortunately a school-book 
always bears the trail of the serpent somewhere; and here 
we find it in the marginal numbering of the lines, which 
disturbs the literary reader with no corresponding gain to 
the student, so far as our experience goes. We wish, too, 
that the notes might be bound separately, and that for 
three reasons: First, because it would make them easier for 
those to use who need them ; second, because it would enable 
those who do not need them to dispense with them; and, 
thirdly, because it would facilitate the use of the book in the 
examination room. We offer the suggestion to publishers of 
text-books, that they print the text in a durable binding and 
add the notes in a pamphlet. But we are eager to pass from 
this aspect of the book and to say a word of the literary place 
of Daudet as a story teller. 

Daudet belongs distinctly to the earlier generation, his first 
efforts somewhat antedating those of his greatest literary 
contemporary, Emile Zola. Mr. Cameron says in his very 
excellent introduction that “‘Daudet cxeated a new style, in- 
finitely pathetic yet delicately playful, which oppressed the 
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heart and yet was optimistic.” He is as vividly accurate and 
minute in his descriptions as Balzac, with far more grace ; 
less strong than Zola, in his naturalism, but far more deli- 
cate. Zola has an architectural grandeur of conception and 
of execution, too; Daudet gives us his best in the short story. 
Hence it seems that if a man is to read but one book of 
Daudet, he will hardly do better than read this. Though, 

on the other hand, we should be disposed to regard Maupas- 
sant a greater master of the short story, the Nouvelle, than 
he; and we do not know who but he could have written 
Numa Roumestan, or Sappho. Indeed it is natural that the 
new school should excel in the short story, for it has become, 
for various reasons, literary and financial, the form of fiction 
that brings the speediest return to the writer both in money 
and in fame. The G7 Bias is said to have been started as a 
daily vehicle of publication for the story-tellers, and the Echo 
de Parts makes them its predominant feature. And yet after 
all it will be long before readers cease to recall with delight 
La Derniere Classe and Le Stege de Berlin, little cameos that 
ought to endure as long as the robust yet graceful humor of 
Tartarin. You shall find them both here and a glimpse of 
Tartarin’s own Tarascon into the bargain. 
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Mr. A. C. CHAMPNEYsS’ “History of English” (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) is one of those books which a careful 
teacher would hardly be willing to recommend until he had 
tried it in his class room, so numerous are the the manuals, 
similar in scope and construction, that are already in con- 
stant use in our high schools and colleges. The book is one, 
however, that might well attract the teacher who is dissatis- 
fied with the text-book he has been using, and it might be 
not uninviting to the general reader who is in search of a 
handy volume devoted to the history of the development of 
his native tongue. The most attractive feature of the au- 
thor’s method of presenting his subject is his copious cita- 
tion of illustrative extracts from writers of all periods and 
local sections. There are so many of these extracts that the 
teacher will be enabled to expand his work ad dttum and 
the general reader to dispense with buying a companion 
volume of specimens of literature. Another good feature of 
the book, from the standpoint of the two classes above men- 
tioned, is the author’s endeavor to treat his subject as far as 
possible without dealing too largely with that dé/e noir of 
younger students, phonology. It may be noted that Mr. 
Champneys has relied upon the most recent and best author- 
ities, although his frequent citations from the works of Mr. 
T. L. Kington Oliphant might not meet with the approbation 
of “F. H.,” the veteran philological protagonist of the New 
York Nation. We cannot say as much for the grace of Mr. 
Champneys’ style as for the painstaking labor that has gone 
to compose his volume. 


A RECENT volume in Heath’s English Classics (Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co.) is “Select Speeches of Daniel Webster,”’ 
edited by Mr. A. J. George, who has done a good deal of such 
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work for the same firm and who is expected to do a good 
deal more. The art of book-making is certainly one in which 
Americans are beginning to excel, and we believe that the 
day will soon come when every school teacher will make 
his own text-books as a regular part of his business. The 
method of making such a book. as the one before us ought 
not to be hard to discover. One step in preparation may be 
noted. Mr. George applied to two prominent politicians and 
got their help in selecting the speeches to be studied and 
then dedicated his book to one of them in the following 
terms: “To the Hon. George F. Hoar, LL. D., a worthy suc- 
cessor of Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States.” 
This, we suggest, is a most enterprising method of editing a 
text-book. What patriotic American school-boy would not 
feel gratified at studying a school-book in the making of 
which a United States Senator had had a share? We hope, 
by the way, that Mr. Hoar had no share in the notes, indeed 
we feel certain of it, for he must know that the James River 
flows by Jamestown and that it is an excess of local patriot- 
ism to intimate that, by his handling of the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, Webster founded a new school of constitutional law. 
But after all, what have these points, or indeed most of the 
points covered by these notes, to do with Zterature ? 


WHILE we are on the subject of English literature, we 
may commend very. heartily the succinct primer on Chaucer 
which Mr. Alfred-W. Pollard has recently written for the 
Macmillans. He has presented in a brief but thorough way 
the results of the latest Chaucerian researches, and has thus 
furthered the study of a poet whose works are an increasing 
delight to men. 


Mr. WALTER MALone’s “Narcissus and Other Poems” 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company), while showing 
the immature characteristics of youth, does not repel us on 
account of the classical themes of its two leading poems or 
by its obvious echoes of Keats. It is a good sign, we think, 
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when a young poet echoes Keats and when he loves Greece. 
While we wish to have Southern poets that sing of Southern 
themes, we are well aware that it is a dangerous procedure 
to endeavor to check a poet’s imagination; and we are not 
sure that the Southern or American poems, written in answer 
to repeated popular or critical demands for such productions, 
will ever be any better reading than the sincere if immature 
outpouring of a Keats-smitten poet. We do not think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Malone need necessarily remain Keats-smitten. 
We fancy that we can detect, especially in his sonnets, the 
metrical felicity that marks a sezger, and if this be so, then 
sooner or later our poet will develop an authentic note of his 
own. What this note may be must be left to time and the 
development of powers that time may be trusted to bring. 


THE first volume of Mr. Henry Craik’s long promised 
companion series to Ward’s “English Poets” has just ap- 
peared under the title “English Prose Selections” (New 
York and London, Macmillan & Co.) It covers the period 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century inclusive. The 
plan is naturally that followed by Mr. Ward. Each author 
selected is treated by a specialist who writes a critical intro- 
duction which is preceded by a brief biographical summary. 
An original feature is seen in the editor’s purpose to furnish 
each period with a separate introduction—a plan which may 
be commended for future editions of Mr. Ward’s volumes, 
although, of course, the noble general introduction by Mat- 
thew Arnold could never be dispensed with. This first 
instalment of a series which has been variously announced 
as consisting of four or five volumes, includes fifty-two wri- 
ters of all degrees of prominence, from Chaucer and Sidney 
to William Clowes and Timothy Bright. Among the chief 
contributors, besides the editor, are Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Ker, 
Mr. Churton Collins, Professor Hales, and Professor A. W. 
Ward. A commendable feature of the critical notices is 
their brevity. It is refreshing to see that even a Tory like 
Mr. Saintsbury is still sufficiently in fashion to have grave 
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doubts as to the actual existence of that delightful old trav- 
eller Sir John Mandeville. It is not so pleasant to find that, 
while the anonymous Complaint of Scotland is admitted, The 
Paston Letters are not drawn upon at all. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that Mr. Reichel, to whom fell the pleasant task 
of presenting Sir Thomas More, failed to give a single 
selection from the delightful letters of that great man. But 
every editor is fallible, and Mr. Craik has done an important 
and needed work. We desire to commend especially the 
introductory essay on “The Earlier History of English 
Prose,” furnished by one of the ablest and most prolific con- 
tributors to the volume, Mr. W. P. Ker, who, if we mistake 
not, has recently done service to students of another class, 
by editing the late Professor Sellar’s delightful work on 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets. 


IN re-issuing in a detached and cheap form Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s admirable essay ““The Choice of Books,” Messrs. 
Macmillan & Company have done a real service to the cause 
of good literature. But like all gifts to the greedy, this gift 
will be received with cries for more of the same sort. When 
one thinks of the number of good books that are still prac- 
tically inaccessible to poor students or to readers who have 
not been trained to dy books, on account of the high prices 
still attached to them, one grows despondent, especially 
when one has just glanced over the stock of a dealer in 
paper-back novels.. Take for example, Arnold’s “Essays in 
Criticism.” Could not the two volumes, which are retailed 
we believe for three dollars, be brought into one, and sold 
for a dollar, or, in paper, for even less? The reduction in 
price ought to cause an increase in sales that would repay 
the publishers, and spread greatly the influence of good lit- 
erature. But publishers know their own business better than 
we do, and we make our suggestion modestly. We have, at 
least, much to be grateful for in this popular re-issue of 
“The Choice of Books.” We have re-read it with pleasure, 
and found that its interest and charm and value have not 
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decreased with the years. Perhaps particular sentences like 
those beginning “Poor Lamb,” on page 10, grate on us now 
more than they did formerly, but then we may have grown 
more dogmatic than is good for us. 


THE twentieth volume of the “Southern Historical Society 
Papers” has just been issued by its indefatigable Secretary, 
Dr. R. A. Brock. It does not seem to differ much in scope 
or method from those which have preceded it. There is, we 
are told, abundant material for future volumes already se- 
cured, but the funds available for publication are always 
precarious. This should riot be. The Society ought to be 
endowed, and more interest should be taken by its members 
in its management. As matters stand, Dr. Brock is the So- 
ciety, and he deserves all praise for his self sacrifice in keep- 
ing himself, that is, the Society, going. The volumes he has 
edited are replete with valuable information, but they, as well 
as the Secretary’s constant appeals, show very well how 
matters stand. They are scrappy; they represent very little 
individual specialization or research on the part of members 
of the Society or of Southern students of history. They 
smack of the scissors and the paste-pot rather than of the 
desk and the library. Long-winded orations, newspaper 
articles, obituary notices—these take the place of careful 
studies of campaigns or battles and of illustrative documents 
on which future historians can rely. Orations on memorial 
occasions may be good or bad—usually, we opine, the latter— 
but even the good ones are published in newspapers and 
magazines or in pamphlet form, and are readily accessible, 
and the bad ones should perish as soon as possible. Why; 
then, include them in the volumes of a society founded for 
the purpose of furnishing materials for history? Have not 
the members of that society the privilege of using scissors 
and paste-pot as well as the editor of these volumes? But 
let us repeat that the editor is not to be blamed for this 
scrap-book work. He is willing enough to print scholarly 
studies and all the original documents that can be sent him. 
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We do not fancy at all that he has a hankering for orations 

and obituary notices; but he must fill his volumes somehow, 
and he cannot be expected to spin four hundred octavo pages 


out of his own brain. The members of his Society and the 
South generally fail to furnish him with proper materials— 
and so he clips and pastes. Shall we not wake up to our 
duty, and become members of this patriotic Society and co- 
' workers with its thrice-patriotic Secretary? 


AMONG the many cheap editions of standard works with 
which ptiblishers are favoring us, none deserves more com- 


mendation than the cheaper re-issue of the well-known “Al- 
dine Poets,” by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, of London (New 
York, Macmillan & Co.) For many years this edition of the 
British poets has been a standard one, but its publishers do 
i not believe that a standard should stand still. If our memory 
i serves us there were fifty-two volumes in the edition preced- 
| ing this, but the present number is much greater. Already 
we have had Scott, in five volumes, edited by John Dennis; 
: and Shelley, in five volumes, edited by Mr. Buxton Forman. 
And now we have Wordsworth, in seven volumes (the first 
Hy three of which lie before us), edited by Professor Dowden; 
and we are promised others—among them Herrick, whom 
Mr. Saintsbury is to edit. In completeness, in careful edit- 
it ing, in mechanical execution, this series, considering its low 
° price (seventy-five cents a volume), is a marvel. No one 
who buys books at all can now be excused for not owning a 

a fairly complete set of the British poets. And what a price- 
less possession such a set is! Compared with it the costly 
encyclopedias and dictionaries and editions de luxe of our 
| day seem jejune and of little value. And in this set these 
volumes of Wordsworth have no unimportant place. As the 
years go by his position as a great inspiring force is more and 
. more recognized, even though his claims to universality, to 
|! the proud rank of a world-poet are definitely put aside. All 
| the labors of Matthew Arnold, Professor Knight, and Professor 
Dowden will hardly avail to gain him a continental reputa- 
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tion; but for Englishmen and Americans, his place is secured. 
They must know him if they would understand the higher 
spiritual life of their own generation. To this knowledge 
of Wordsworth, few living men have contributed more than 
Professor Dowden; he is, therefore, an ideal editor for these 
volumes. He gives us besides a full memoir and some 
common sense notes, Wordsworth’s latest text (which for 
Wordsworth, who was constantly amending his own work, 
means much) in Wordsworth’s arrangement (which is not 
good, but necessary to the complete understanding of his 
poetry), with all Wordsworth’s printed notes and those which 
he dictated to Miss Fenwick, together with a bibliography 
and other helps. .The lately copyrighted “First Book of 
the Recluse,” published for the first time in 1888, is, of 
course, omitted; otherwise this is a complete edition of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and an admirable and much needed 
one. 


A WELCOME evidence of the growing and healthy interest 
in Germanistic studies comes to us in the form of a second 
and revised edition of Hosmer’s Short History of German 
Literature (New York, Scribners). This book has been for 
fourteen years the best, or at least one of the best, introduc- 
tions to German literature that has been available to Ameri- 
can students, many of whom still look back with delight to 
the inspiration they derived from its reading, which gave a 
most welcome relief to the work of the class-room. The 
present revision will, no doubt, give the book a new lease of 
life; but we regret that more use has not been made of the 
intervening German investigations, for the citations are al- 
most wholly confined to writers of the last generation, and 
these are not cited with the accuracy as to page and edition 
that modern scholarship is wont to demand. In short the 
book does not advance our knowledge; it is not in this higher 
sense original. But the student and the “general reader,” on 
whom Professor Hosmer casts an eye in the preface, will miss 
this less than they will appreciate the easy style, the occa- 
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sional reminiscences of German travel, and the historical 
interludes with which he enlivens and lightens their stu- 
dious labor. ! 


THOSE enterprising Chicago publishers, Messrs. A. C. Mc- 


Clurg and Company, have recently added to their series, 


known as Laurel Crowned Letters, “The Best Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley,” edited by a valued contributor to this 
REVIEW, Mr. Shirley Carter Hughson. It is late in the day to 
commend Shelley’s exquisite letters, but we may say that this 
little volume contains many of the most delightful of them, 
and that it should be in the hands of every one who cannot own 
Mr. Forman’s costly edition of Shelley’s prose works. Mr. 
Hughson has contributed a brief introduction, which proves 
clearly that he has caught the spirit of the man he writes 
about. In other words, his introduction is modest, worthy, 
and touched by that spirit of appreciation which can inspire 
appreciation in others. There is little annotation, perhaps 
not enough for some readers, but this fault is after all only 
an excess of modesty, and unfortunately it is a rare fault in 
these days of over-edited books. We heartily commend the 


volume. 


THE same publishers send us “References for Literary 
Workers,” by Henry Matson. This is primarily a manual 
for debaters, but it may be of use to other literary workers. 
Some three hundred and twenty-four questions are pro- 
pounded and discussed, and references to the chief authorities 
are appended. Although many of these questions hardly 
appear to be proper subjects for debating societies, there is 
not one that might not be taken as the subject of an oration 
or an essay, and so we are inclined to think that the book 
will prove invaluable as a help to college students who take a 
little literature while resting from athletics. Of course one 
cannot determine accurately the value of such a book as this 
of Mr. Matson’s until one has used it constantly for some 
months, but it seems to us that he has done his work well, 
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and that it was a work worth doing. We commend his book, 
therefore, especially to college men, although as we have in- 
timated there are few literary workers who would not find it 
advantageous to consult it occasionally. 


AMONG the many attempts to aid the study of German 
literature in our schools, Bernhardt’s ‘Deutsche Litteratur- 
geschichte” (Boston, Schonhoff), deserves a prominent place; 
and, where the foreign language is no barrier, the book will 
be found useful to general readers also, if, indeed, this be 
not its best use. What Professor Bernhardt undertakes to 
| do, he does very well. But it is clear that a conspectus of 

the history of a literature so old and rich as the German, that 

can be condensed into seventy-two octavo pages, cannot be 
very full. He aims to name and characterize all authors of 
any eminence. Hence there is a plentiful lack of perspec- 
tive. An equal space is given to Heine and to Eichendorf; 
and more is devoted to Uhland and to Lenau than to either; 
while the Gudrun Saga is allotted more space than is given 
to any of them and almost as much as to Scheffel’s Trompe- 
ter von Sakkingen. This is, perhaps, inevitable; but if it is 
so, it suggests the query whether this attempt at fulness is 

_ not an error, whether the reader or the student would not be 
better served by six or eight studies of as many authors, 
which might be a real guide to his reading, than by a work 
so condensed that it can devote but half a page to Heine and 
but seven lines to Paul Heyse. We are disposed to feel, 
after a careful examination of this book, that the problem, 
how to give a conception of German literature as a whole 
to college students, is not yet solved, if, indeed, it be capable 
of solution. 


Ir is with peculiar pleasure that we welcome the last of the 
many American contributions to the study of “Faust,” which 
we owe to the scholarly acumen of Professor Thomas, of the 
University of Michigan, and to the zeal for sound learning 
which has always characterized its publishers, Heath & Co., of 
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Boston. Professor Thomas proposes to follow up this edition 
of the first part of “ Faust” with a similar treatment of 
the second, a determination which we are sure will meet the 
approval of all thoughtful students, who must agree with his 
contention that the first part taken by itself is more difficult 
to comprehend than the two taken together. Yet we cannot 
but feel that this book is rather for the scholar than the 
teacher, unless it be in those favored institutions where the 
teaching force enables the favored few to pursue a very ex- 
tended course. ‘ Faust” is emphatically a book for those with 
experience of life, and such will not regret the careful detail 
and philological acumen of this profound and loving study, 
marking to our mind a distinct advance over any other Amer- 
ican editor, translator, or commentator. An introduction of 
seventy-six pages treats concisely but clearly of the legend, 
the hold it took on Goethe’s mind, and the refashioning he 
gave it. The text follows the standard Weimar edition, with 
variants relegated to an Appendix, while a second Appendix 
contains a bibliography, the more useful because it is not 
exhaustive. The notes are condensed into one hundred and 
three pages in which little will be missed, while at the same 
time little could be spared. 


The author of the paper in this number entitled “A Southern Poet” 
desires us to state that Mr. Cawein’s last volume “Red Leaves and Roses” 
appeared too late for notice. We may also point out that on page 293 
of the same article the name of M. Baudelaire is misprinted. 
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